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TRILBY. 


BY ALICE BROWN, 


O living image of eternal youth! 

Wrought with such large simplicity of truth 

That, now the pattern’s made and on the shelf, 

Each swears he might have cut it for himself! 

Nor marvels that we sang of empty days, 

Of rank-grown laurel, and unprunéd bays, 

While yet, in all this lonely Crusoe Land, 

The Trilby footprint bad not touched the sand. 

Here’s a new carelessness of Titan play! 

Here’s Ariel’s witchery, to lead the way 

In such sweet artifice of dainty wit 

That men shall die with imitating it. 

Now every man’s old grief turns in its bed, 

And bleeds a drop or two, divinely red. 

Fair baby joys do rouse them one by one, 

Dancing a lightsome round, though love be done; 

And Memory takes off her frontlet dim, 

To bind a bit of tinsel round the rim. 

Dreams come to life, and faint foreshadowings 

Flutter a-near us, on reluctant wings. 

But not one pang—nay, though ’twere gall of 
bliss— 

And not one such awakening would we miss. 

O comrades! here’s true stuff, ours to adore, 

And swear we'll carve our cherry-stones no 
more. —The Chap-Book. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Equality Political League of Kan- 
sas held its second annual convention at 
Topeka, July 3and 4. This is an organi- 
zation composed of representative colored 
men of the State, who know enough to 
do their own thinking in politics as in 
other matters. The dignity and elo- 
quence of the deliberations demonstrated 
the fact that the league has within its 
ranks some of the best talent in the State. 
The woman suffrage question brought 
out a good-natured discussion between 
some of the members. Remarks were 
submitted by Orey, of Sedgwick; Moore, 
of Lyon, and Beck, of Pottawatomie. 
Bettes, of Sedgwick, closed the discus- 
sion by an eloquent and earnest plea for 
the rights of women, which was conceded 
to be the ablest effert of the convention, 
and made Mr. Bettes a prime favorite 
with the ladies. When a vote was taken, 
it was carried by a vote of 106 to 14. 


—_——_+or-—______- 


The Kansas State Christian Conference 
at Matfield Green, July 11, adopted the 
following. 


Believing, as we have done, in the equal edu- 
cation of males and females, and having opened 
the first college to equal privileges, and in the 
latter days ours having been the first denomina- 
tion to admit our sisters to the Gospel ministry, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we hail with gladness, without 
party prejudice, the prospect we have for equal 
suffrage in Kansas. 

vicdiiiiehs scaimemaalie 

The Republicans of North Dakota have 
followed in the wake of those of Califor. 
nia, and put a woman suffrage plank in 
their platform at their State Convention, 
on July 20. North Dakota is ahead in 
the fact that the Republicans also 
unanimously nominated Miss Emma F. 
Bates, of Valley City, for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. White and 
Orange are the colors of the party, and 
whether this means silver and gold—for 
the platform demands legislation that 
will maintain the parity of these metals— 
or prohibition and woman suffrage, it will 
be equally acceptable to the progressive 
and patriotic voters of that State. Miss 
Bates was also asked to address the meet- 
ing of the Young Men’s Republican 
League of the State, and received a vote 
of thanks and three cheers. The League 
Tesolved in favor of a national law estab- 
lishing an arbitration court to adjust 
differences between capital and labor. 











The Illinois Republican State Conven- 
tion at Springfield, July 25, nominated 
Mrs. J. M. Flower, of Chicago, for trus- 
tee of the University of [llinois. She re- 
ceived 876 votes. Twoother women were 
candidates for the position; Mrs. Mary A. 
Ahrens, who received 449 votes, and Mrs. 
Isabella Laning Candee, who received 43 
votes. 
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We congratulate W. W. Tracy, of Chi- 
cago, president of the National Républi- 
can Leagues of the United States, upon 
his brilliant though unsuccessful fight for 
nomination as Governor of Illinois. He 
received 326 votes, which ensures his fu- 
ture political preferment. 
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At the Iowa Republican State Conven- 
tion, in Des Moines, July 25, a resolution 
declaring in favor of woman suffrage was 
introduced and referred to the platform 
committee, but no action was taken upon 
it. 





The Wisconsin Republican State Con- 
vention met at Milwaukee on July 25. 
The platform reaffirmed the platform of 
the National Republican Convention of 
1892, which contained the following: ‘‘We 
demand the ballot for every citizen of the 
United States.” 


@ 





The Arkansas Republican State Conven- 
tion, July 24, also reaffirmed the National 
Republican Platform of 1892. 


——_—— + 


Hon. David Obermyer, Democratic can- 
didate for governor of Kansas, an anti- 
suffrage and anti- prohibition crank, in 
his speech at Leavenworth, July 26, 
opening the campaign, took strong ground 
against the woman suffrage amendment, 
and severely arraigned the Populists for 
endorsing it in their platform. Follow- 
ing Obermyer’s speech, Mr. Smith, the 
editor of the Leavenworth Journal of 
Commerce and Post has sent out the follow- 
ing manifesto: 


To the Conductors of the Democratic Press of 
ansas : 

BRETHREN—TO combat the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of Kansas, conferring 
the right of suffrage upon women, has been 
made your duty by our platform. The adop- 
tion of the amendment would be a calamity to 
our State and to our party. 








But the Wyandott Herald, a leading 
Democratic paper, in a series of editorials 
repudiates the manifesto, and says: 


We deny the power of the Democratic 
convention to make it the ‘‘duty” of any 
Democrat to oppose the amendment; it is 
the duty of every person, no matter of 
what party, to support the amendment 
if he believes it to be right. That its 
adoption will injure the party we deny. 
As re-submission is also made a party 
tenet, perhaps Mr. Smith thinks that 
woman suffrage would injure the party 
by adding to the number of the anti- 
saloon vote. The saloon power may lose 
strength by the enfranchisement of the 
women, but the Democratic party, we 
hope, does not exist for the sole purpose 
of conserving the interests of liquor sell- 
ers. If that is the great end and object 
of the party, then we admit that the 
adoption of the amendment may injure it; 
but it exists for better purposes. 


~~ 
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We respectfully ask the editor of the 
Outlook to print, for the enlightenment 
of his readers, and in justice to the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage, the calm and 
temperate statement of Rev. Clarence 
Greeley, General Agent of the National 
Law and Order League, which we copy 
from the Lend a Hand for July. “An 
ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
precept.” Theory must yield to the logic 
of facts. Mr. Greeley makes a statement 
of facts which no candid editor will 
ignore. 

ction 

Persons wishing to stop the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL or Woman’s Column should re- 
mit back dues and send us their full name 
and address. Merely to return a paper 
gives no clue to the place from which the 
paper comes. 





—§-— 


An interesting interview with Sir John 
Hall upon the woman’s vote in New Zea- 
land was published in a recent issue of 
the Westminster Gazette. Sir John points 
out that the best helpers in procuring the 
woman’s suffrage for New Zealand have 
been the Franchise Branch of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. They have 
kept the subject at all times before the 
public, ‘‘not in an hysterical, but in a 
sensible and level-headed manner.” Al- 
though the election came on only two 





months after the bill had passed, 129,000 
women applied to be put on the roll, and 
90,000 voted. This means that, although 
so short a time had elapsed since the bill 
had become law, a larger proportion of 
women on the electoral roll than men gave 
their vote. It is clear that the New Zea- 
land women took their new responsibility 
seriously. 


~oe—___——_ 


A coarse fellow recently laughed up- 
roariously in derision when he saw a young 
woman riding a bicycle in Lincoln Park; 
but his arrest was speedily caused by the 
plucky damsel whom he had offended, and 
the spirit of chivalry in the breasts of 
American men was illustrated by the fine 
of twenty-five dollars promptly imposed 
by a Chicago magistrate. It is the fash- 
ion to speak lightly of the great progres- 
sive city by the lake, but we think this 
simple incident shows a forward move- 
ment toward the higher civilization with 
which few European cities could compete. 





a> 
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The San Antonio (Texas) Daily Express, 
of June 13, contained a letter from Eliza- 
beth A. Edwards, an Oklahoma lady, re- 
monstrating against the views expressed 
by Bishop Johnston, of Texas, in an 
address before the graduating class of St. 
Mary’s Hall, San Antonio. Mrs. Edwards 
shows that the bishop fails to realize the 
position occupied by women to-day, and 
the trend of thought in favor of the 
equality of the sexes. She also makes an 
excellent plea for woman suffrage in be- 
half of the home, in which she says: 


Men do not vote for measures that meet 
the approval of wife or mother; they vote 
to suit themselves, and they themselves 
are the product, not of the home, but of 
all the environments that lie outside the 
home. Shall woman not desire the ballot 
then, that the influence of her pure, moral 
nature may make itself felt in shaping 
the conditions that control the destinies 
of her children? 


<-~or— 


President Dole, of Hawaii, in his ad- 
dress of acceptance, recognized the ser- 
vices of the women, closing with the 
words of the proclamation, as follows: 


And now, in behalf of the men who 
have carried this cause along, and who 
have stood ready to defend it with their 
lives; in behalf of the women who have 
given it their prayers and their husbands 
and their sons, for the benefit and protec- 
tion of all the people of this country, of 
whatever race or name; and in gratitude 
to God, whose hand has led us, I, Sanford 
B. Dole, ... proclaim the Republic of 
Hawaii as sovereign authority over and 
throughout the Hawaiian Islands, from 
this time henceforth. And I do declare 
the Constitution framed and adopted by 
the Constitutional Convention of 1894 to 
be the Constitution and the supreme law 
of the Republic of Hawaii, and by virtue 
of this Constitution I now assume the 
office and authority of President thereof. 
God save the Republic. 


In behalf of the women whose co-oper- 
ation President Dole recognizes, the Con- 
stitution should be amended to confer 
suffrage upon them. 
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At West Orange, N. J., on July 16, the 
school election brought out an unusually 
large attendance. When the meeting was 
called to order, at four o’clock, fully one- 
half of those present were women. The 
greatest interest was felt in the election, 
as there were three tickets in the field, 
and the workers on each were up and do- 
ing. Large stages and vans were provided 
to bring the women over the moun- 
tain section from the foot of the cable 
road, others came down from the Pleas- 
antdale district, while still others came 
from the Valley and other parts of 
the township. A noticeable feature of 
the day was the presence of very many 
persons who had never before taken an 
interest in the school elections. The ladies 
of Llewellyn Park turned out in large 
numbers, and altogether the attendance 
was phenomenal. A steady stream of 
votes poured in and the hours slipped 
away, and it was not till nearly 7.15 
o’clock that the last vote was recorded 
and the polls declared closed. The tally 
sheet showed that 824 votes had been 
cast. The canvass of the votes was im- 
mediately begun and continued till 10 
P. M., when the result was reached. The 
count showed that the regular ticket had 
been elected by an overwhelming major- 
ity, there having been 534 regular ballots 
cast to 219 for the Citizens ticket, and 71 
for the third ticket. Among the candi- 
dates elected was Wendell Phillips Garri- 
son, who received 578 votes. 








MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Following the Arkansas River north- 
ward, we found several mining towns, in 
some of which it was possible to gather 
an audience, and in all we secured names 
of men who agreed to distribute the bal- 
lots for the amendment on election day. 
On a small creek tributary to the Arkan- 
sas, in a deep ravine called California 
Gulch, we found three little mining ham- 
lets, with no hall or church in either of 
them, and but one, Oro City, had a log 
schoolhouse. It was a question whether 
I should speak in that, or in a saloon, 
which could be more conveniently lighted. 
I chose the schoolhouse, and Mr. Camp- 
bell spent the afternoon in making it 
ready. The house was filled, inside and 
outside, mostly with miners, some of 
whom had had too mnch to drink, and 
were not inclined to be quiet at first. 
They asked questions, which I answered 
as well as I was able, and at last they be- 
came interested, and were quite respect- 
fulto me. The saloon-keeper took up the 
collection. Middleton, three miles below 
Oro, the spot which is now the city of 
Leadville, had not a building of any kind 
in which a meeting could be held. 

At Malta, the third little town on the 
creek, I spoke from the steps of a roughly- 
built hotel, kept by a woman. Mr. Camp- 
bell secured permission to use some lum- 
ber, piled near by, for seats. With this 
lumber he seated the whole space in front 
of the house, and had it lighted with lan- 
terns raised on poles. The few women 
who lived near came and sat in the dining- 
room and on the steps, where I stood. 
Nearly every one of them had some story 
of hardship or ill-treatment received at 
the hands of their protectors, to tell me 
when the meeting was over. In one of 
the little hamlets in this gulch, the since 
famous U.S. Senator Tabor was keeping 
a little store, where we had the feed-sack 
filled. Mrs. Tabor attended the suffrage 
meetings at Oro, and subscribed for the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL. I called to see her 
in the little cabin near the store, and 
found her working hard to earn a living. 
She was much superior to her husband, 
and should have been the one elevated to 
an honorable position, if either of them 
were to be selected on account of fitness. 
Leaving California Gulch we retraced 
our steps along the banks of the river 
until we reached the south branch, where 
we held one meeting and spent the night. 
Our mail was to have reached us at this 
post-office, but we learned to our dismay 
that the postmaster had given it to some 
people who were travelling in an emi- 
grant wagon, and who had the same 
family name, although not the same given 
names. He. said they were travelling 
slowly, and had only two days’ start of 
us, and we could easily overtake them. 
We did overtake them, and secured the 
letter from the secretary, giving dates 
and names, as our guide to the work in 
Southern Colorado. The travellers said 
they refused to take the letter and large 
bundle of tracts and papers, because they 
knew they did not belong to them, but 
the postmaster said he did not want his 
office filling up with such stuff, and 
threw them into their wagon. We took 
occasion to remind that man that there 
were rules governing the postal service 
which he would do well to obey or take 
the consequences. What if a woman had 
been guilty of such an act while holding 
office under the U. 8S. Government? 

Crossing the south branch of the Ar- 
kansas River we entered Poncha Pass, 
which is one of the easiest mountain 
passes. Fourteen miles of winding way 
along a water course takes one through 
to San Luis Park—the Jargest and most 
magnificent park in Colorado, extending 
to the boundary of New Mexico. We 
had three meetings, one at Saguache, one 
at Del Norte, and one at Rock Creek 
schoolhouse, on our way to Conejos, one 
of the most flourishing of the Mexican 
towns of Southern Colorado. We had 
letters of introduction to Lieut.-Gov. 
Head, an Eastern gentleman married to a 
Mexican woman. He advised that no 
woman suffrage meeting be held in 
Conejos, as there were few English- 
speaking people in the town, and we 
should be obliged to have an interpreter, 
and it was likely that we should be mis- 
understood ; and, moreover, the priests had 
already decided against the amendment. 
We were entertained at the house of a 
wealthy Mexican, who lived in fine style 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HELEN M. WinsLow has accepted 
a position as associate editor of the New 
Cycle, the cfficial organ of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has 
been appointed an honorary president of 
the Tropical Section of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
to be held at Budapest from September 1 
to 9. 


Lapy SOMERSET is as indefatigable a 
worker as Miss Willard. During the last 
year she held 115 meetings, 27 confer- 
ences, travelled over 8,000 miles, spoke in 
twenty counties to about 200,000 people, 
besides being one of the editors of The 
Woman’s Signal. 


Miss MARION DUNCAN, who has been 
trained by the British National Health 
Society, has just been appointed to the 
post of Inspector of Laundries and Work- 
rooms by the Vestry of St. Mary Abbots. 
She is successor to Miss Lucy Deane, 
another of the Society’s students, who a 
shoit time ago was selected by the Home 
Secretary as an Inspector of Workshops 
and Factories. 


Mrs. HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE, 
whose labors in behalf of the Indians of 
the New York State reservations are well 
known, is now resting at Bath, N. Y., 
after an interesting visit to the Canadian 
In diane, who had telegraphed her an invi- 
tation to attend their national condolence 
feast. It is Mrs. Converse’s intention to 
visit, in the course of the summer, the res- 
ervations of the Senecas, the Onondagas 
and the Turcaroras, expecting to return 
early in September to resume her literary 
work. 


Mrs. ADA LANGWORTHY COLLIER, of 
Dubuque, the author of the charming 
poem, entitled ‘Lilith,” is the daughter 
of a man who is supposed to have been 
the first white man who took up his abode 
in Iowa. In 1827 Mr. Lucius Hart Lang- 
worthy came to Galena, Ill., and .served 
in the Winnebago War, which was ter- 
minated by a treaty of peace, signed at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., in August, 1827. 
In June, 1830, he first entered Iowa, then 
the home only of Indians, accompanied 
by his elder brother, James. They crossed 
the Mississippi River in a canoe, swim- 
ming their horses beside it. It was the 
first flow of the tide of civilization on that 
shore. He says, in the earliest history of 
the State ever written, ‘‘We landed, and 
stood for the first time on the western 
bank of the river and upon the soil of an 
unknown land. No sound disturbed the 
solemn stillness.” 


Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR and the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, whom she repre- 
sented on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the monument to Mary, mother of Wash- 
ington, paid a graceful tribute to Mrs. 
May Burrows Greene. Mrs. Greene is 
the daughter of Cyrus Burrows, who in 
1833 assumed the whole expense of erect- 
ing a memorial stone to Mary Washing- 
ton’s memory. The corner-stone was laid 
by President Andrew Jackson, and ten 
thousand dollars was spent upon the 
carved columns and shaft. But before 
the structure was completed, the gener- 
ous donor died, and the Civil War exposed 
the monument to destruction by relic- 
hunters. The beautiful insignia of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, mounted in 
white enamel and gold, and suitably in- 
scribed, was a delightful expression of 
sy mpathy and remembrance. 


Mrs. MARIA VANDERBILT, widow of 
William H. Vanderbilt, is a quiet, retiring 
woman, who allows her son to attend to 
her financial affairs. Her daughters are 
more self-assertive. These women are 
each worth at least fifteen million dollars, 
Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard, Mrs. Sloan, Mrs. 
Seward Webb, and Mrs. McK. Twombly 
each received ten million dollars from 
their father, and have grown steadily 
richer. Each is possessed of strength of 
character and marked individuality. They 
manage their own money and spend it in 
theirown way. Mrs. Shepard has built 
several houses, and has endowed beds in 
hospitals and scholarships in women’s 
colleges. Since her husband’s death she 
has taken in hand the fitting of her son 
for business life, and this will be done 
thoroughly. Mrs. Shephard’s sisters are 
like her. All are liberal, but all use their 
great wealth with the skill and discrimi- 
nation that has characterized the Vander- 
bilt men and women. 
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MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
(according to their customs), kept sev- 
eral peons, fine horses and carriages, and 
seat his sons away to be educated. There 
were three or four women in the family— 
the wife, daughter and sister, who did 
not sit at the table to eat their meals until 
the male members of the family had re- 
tired from the room. They wore shawls 
over their heads, in the house and out of 
it. I was invited to sit at the table with 
my husband and five other men and boys, 
but do not know, to this day, whether it 
was out of respect for the customs of my 
people, or as a sign of contempt for the 
work I was engaged in. We were charged 
good hotel prices for our entertainment, 
and before we left the town were told 
that if we wanted any votes for the 
amendment we should put the money 
into the hands of some one who could use 
it to advantage for us, and put a barrel 
of whiskey on tap near the polling place. 
I afterwards learned that such were the 
usual methods of politicians in the place; 
that the votes for the adoption of the 
constitution by which Colorado became a 
State were secured by such means in the 
Mexican counties, and that the price 
agreed upon was ‘‘fifty cents a head.” 
We concluded to leave the Mexicans to 
vote as the priests advised, rather than 
cultivate their friendship at the ballot-box 
through the use of money and whiskey. 

We returned to Del Norte, and thence 
travelled in a westerly direction through 
‘*Wagon Wheel Gap” to Antelope Park. 
Night overtook us near the gap, aad we 
thought to find shelter at a new hotel, 
built to accommodate visitors to the Hot 
Springs. But there was no room for us 
there, and we were obliged to drive sev- 
eral miles after dark to find a place to 
wait till morning. One day’s travel 
brought us to the mountains at the west 
end of Antelope Park. A log hotel, store, 
and post-office were kept at this point for 
the accommodation of travel across the 
range to Silverton. There were store- 
houses filled with goods, and acres of 
ground covered with piles of merchan- 
dise around this hotel, waiting for trans- 
portation on the backs of little ‘‘burros” 
over the great mountain range, where no 
team could go. We were told that we 
could go on twenty-five miles farther 
with our light buggy, before we left it 
and packed ourselves on the backs of 
burros. We found the road in some 
places what I had supposed would be 
called impassable; but we did pass over 
it, sometimes in the buggy, and some- 
times on our own feet. About noon we 
stopped near a spring which sent out a 
little stream of water across our path, 
and, after feeding our horse, spread our 
own lunch on the grass and sat down to 
enjoy a half-hour’s rest, congratulating 
ourselves that the worst of that day’s 
journey was over, when, lo! a burro train 
came in sight from the opposite direction. 
The drivers called out to us, saying: ‘‘If 
you expect to get to Barber’s to-night you 
had better hurry up; river is rising; it 
drowned one of our burros; you can’t 
ford it in a little while.” ‘‘Barber’s’’ was 
the halfway house where we must spend 
the night, as there was not another hu- 
man habitation within twenty-five miles. 

We gathered ourselves and our lunch 
up without unnecessary delay, and start- 
ed on up the narrow valley through which 
the bead waters of the Rio Grande winds 
from side to side, so that it must be 
forded five times in as many miles. The 
snow on the mountains on either side 
melts so fast in the hot sun that by noon 
the river is much higher than in the 
morning, and not always safe for persons 
without a guide and unaccustomed to the 
road. We found the fording places, and 
crossed in safety, though not without risk 
of being carried away by the swift cur- 
rent. The halfway house, known as 
‘‘Barber’s,” was built on a grassy slope, 
and looked very inviting to us after the 
day’s journey. It consisted of two log 
cabins, placed side by side, with open 
passage from one (used for kitchen) to 
the other, which was half dining-room 
and half sleeping apartment; a store- 
house, which was kept securely locked, 
where baggage could be stored (for a 
good price) until called for. All around 
these buildings were tents under which 
travellers might sleep. The landlord sat 
on abench near the door on the sunny 
side of the house during the time meals 
were being served, and took the money of 
each one as they passed out; while the 
wife he thought he was “supporting” 
stood between two stoves in the kitchen, 
where there was no floor, cooking from 
morning till night, and often far into the 
night; preparing breakfast for hungry 
men and boys at an early hour, with no 
help except a man to take the food to the 
table, and one boy to bring wood and 
water. 

Early next morning we prepared our- 
selves for a thirty miles’ ride on burros. 





Blankets were strapped to the back of 
the saddles, the landlady packed a Junch 
for us, and when all was ready we started 
off amid shouts of laughter from the by- 
standers, caused by the awkwardness of 
two people who were not used to riding 
such small animals. The more sympa- 
thetic persons said: ‘That woman can 
never endure the journey; it is presump- 
tuous.”’ 

Our destination was Baker’s Park, 
where there were three small villages— 
Howardsville, Eureka and Silverton. 
These villages and the mining camps 
near them contained three thousand peo- 
ple, only fifty of whom were women. It 
was important that so many voters should 
have some information upon the proposed 
amendment to the State constitution, be- 
fore voting for or against its adoption. 
The miners would come to the nearest 
village on Saturday nights and Sundays. 
It had been arranged that the first meet- 
ing should be at Howardsville on Satur- 
day evening, and the second at Silverton 
on Sunday evening; the Eureka people 
would make it convenient to attend at 
Howardsville. Judge Jones, of Silverton, 
was a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the State W. S. A., and would 
attend to the local arrangements, so we 
felt the necessity of making a great eftort 
to reach the appointments in good time. 
The burros had to be driven constantly. 
If we relaxed our efforts they would move 
at a snail’s pace. Thus, working our 
passage, we pressed onward over hills 
and through valleys, fording streams and 
crossing gulches. 

We reached the place, near a spring of 
good water, where the burro trains halted 
for dinner and rest. We had made good 
time thus far, and felt quite sure we 
could reach our destination in good con- 
dition by 7 P. M., but we had no 
idea of what was before us. We started 
out, after our own short rest and refresh- 
ment, in good spirits ; but soon the various 
little paths, made by the constant travel 
of burro trains, began to disappear and 
were at last all merged into one trail, 
worn deep in the soil. Winding around 
the hillside, it made a sharp curve, and 
began to descend on the brink of a fear- 
ful precipice. One misstep might plunge 
both animal and rider down thousands of 
feet to the bottom, where lie huge boul- 
ders and jagged rocks, frightful enough 
to lodk upon from a place of safety, but, 
when seen with the possibility that you 
may be dashed down upon them at any 
moment, the path too narrow to turn or 
dismount, your life depending upon keep- 
ing your balance true upon the back of 
the sure-footed little beast, there are no 
words to describe one’s feelings. I seemed 
to hold my breath, my heart to stand 
still, until the danger was passed. At 
four o’clock we reached the summit of 
the range, 12,500 feet above sea level. 
The descent on the westward side of the 
range is very steep and sudden, being 2,300 
feet in the first two miles. It was impossi- 
ble to keep on the saddle for some part of 
the way, and I was glad to trust to my 
own feet, helping myself down by grasp- 
ing the roots of trees washed bare by 
melting snows, and lying along the path 
within reach. Much valuable time 
was consumed in the descent to the bot- 
tom of the gulch, and we made haste to 
follow the stream, which rushed along 
its stony bed. Soon we came to a mining 
camp, alive with men, where the gulch is 
so narrow that we had to look almost 
straight upward to see the little patch of 
blue that reminded us that we were in 
the same world that had seemed so vast 
when we were at the summit. We paused 
to inquire which path to take to Howards- 
ville, and learned that we had five miles 
yet to travel to reach that village. While 
we were talking, black clouds rolled 
down the steep mountain side, and rain, 
hail or snow pelted us in our faces nearly 
the whole distance. We tried to urge 
the burros to greater speed, but to no pur- 
pose; darkness came down upon us, and 
still no town in sight. But everything 
which had a beginning must have an end, 
and so did that day’s journey. About 
eight o’clock the lights of Howardsville 
flashed upon us, and we were soon at the 
door of the hotel. The landlord informed 
us that the audience had adjourned to 
meet at 2 P. M. on Sunday, as they all 
thought it would not be possible for me 
to speak to them that night, even if we 
arrived before it was too late. 

When I was lifted off the saddle my 
feet refused to support me at first, but 
after some effort I managed to walk to a 
room, where I tried to rest on a bed 
through which every slat in the bedstead 
could be felt. 

At the appointed hour on Sunday we 
had the largest building in the village 
filled with eager listeners, mostly men. 
Judge Jones met us at the close of the 
meeting, and escorted us to Silverton, 
five miles farther on, where a large hall, 
built of rough lumber, without seats, 
except two or three near the platform, 





was packed with men who stood patiently 
and quietly for nearly two hours, That 
they approved of the principles advocated 
was shown by the large vote cast in favor 
of the amendment in that precinct. 

This beautiful park is in the very heart 
of the great San Juan Mountains, and 
had been inhabited by civilized men less 
than three years, with no road except the 
trail over which we travelled, or a long 
journey south into New Mexico, and 
thence north up the banks of the Anamas 
River, making two hundred miles travel 
to avoid crossing the range. Yet these 
people, though somewhat isolated, were 
not behind the times. We found edu- 
cated men and women there who were 
subzcribers to the leading newspapers 
and magazines of our country, and some 
published in London. One copy of the 
Woman's JOURNAL crossed that range 
every week, and was read by many per- 


sons. 
(To be Continued.) 
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WAFTS FROM PALMETTO LAND. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I’ve been in such a thick of literary work 
since my Lexington skirmish, that what 
with compounding ‘‘ walnuts” with hulls 
easy tocrack, and a bit of sugar inside, 
after the ‘‘sugared almond” recipe, and 
furnishing my weekly quota of ‘‘associate 
editorial’? matter to the LZnterprise, I 
have not written you of late. I hope you 
have missed me. My niece, the secretary 
of the South Carolina E. R. A., has been 
visiting me, and by her skill on the type- 
writer has enabled me to do double work. 
But now she has returned home to Mari- 
on, S. C., and I must grapple with my 
work alone. 

My hopes and fears have corresponded 
with our unusually erratic seasons, which 
have embraced a freezing spell in late 
April, which absolutely killed fruit and 
fiowers, then a most disastrous drought, 
and for the last three weeks we have had 
floods of rain. Yet, despite the untimely 
frost, notwithstanding the drought and 
the excessive rains, our lovely land is 
now smiling in glorious promise of abun- 
dant crops. Weare feasting on luscious 
melons, and a vision of coming pears and 
figs swells into sight among the thick 
boughs of the trees. Thus I, though 
once in a while flat on the ground from 
the half admitted futility of my labors, 
have a knack of picking myself up, and 
with a laugh assuring everybody that 
‘I’m not hurt in the least.” 

I like that poem of dear Lide Merri- 
wether’s, called ‘‘Keep the Plows 
A-Going”— 

Do burrowers under ground your labors trouble? 
Who, blind of purpose, won’t the truth confess; 
Whose only argument is sneer and quibble— 
That purblind mole, the great omniscient Press? 
Stand to your plows! Turn up the vast areas! 
Pour in your shot and shell, shaped as Ideas! 

This running amuck of popular senti- 
ment don’t feel good to the feet. Here, 
for instance, isa thorn. A stranger pass- 
ing by my home remarked: 

“They told me at the hotel that the 
lady who lives there wants to VOTE! 
Single, I s’pose?” 

‘*Well, no, she aint; she is married.” 

“Great Snakes! You don’t say so! 
And what does he say to her wanting to 
VOTE?’ 

“Oh, he thinks she ought to vote—up- 
holds her in it from the word go.” 

‘*Well, I never! I dunno what we are 
comin’ to! It’s awful!’ 

I have seen no notice in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL of that good thing written by 
our Empress, Josephine K. Henry,in reply 
to a Kentucky judge who made an ‘‘old 
fossil” speech to the girls of Harrodsburg 
College. Some gentlemen friends of Mrs. 
Henry had her reply struck off as a circu- 
lar, and distributed 4,000 copies. I quote 
a sentence or two from it: 

A countless number of earnest talks 
have been given to sweet girl graduates 
about woman’s sphere, and against 
woman suffrage; yet facts all about us 
prove that the girls throw such chaff to 
the winds, and go to join the great col- 
umn of American women whose goal is 
the ballot. They do not regard com- 
mencement orators as fountains of wis- 
dom, and believe woman’s sphere is to do 
anything and to be anything that God 
gives capacity for. 

In strong contrast to the Kentucky fos- 
sil was an address to the graduating class 
of that progressive school in Charleston, 
8. C., presided over by Mrs. Isabel A. 
Smith, at 101 Meeting street. This was 
delivered by Hon. James Simons, of 
Charleston, whose sentiments bespoke 
the broad and generous mind ever open 
to conviction. He said: 

We men have to look to our laurels, for 
you are pressing us hard. I am person- 
ally acquainted with more than one 
woman doctor of medicine of ability. I 
have the honor of knowing women schol- 
ars and professors of reputation. I hear 
there are twenty-one law firms in the 
United States composed of husbands and 
wives. For the last two years a woman 
has carried off the honors at Oxford, Eng- 
land, and holds the distinguished title of 
‘senior wrangler.” When I was in Chi- 
cago, last summer, I went to the stand in 





the railway station to buy a newspaper; 
imagine my surprise at seeing the youn 

woman.in charge lay down a volame o 
Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries’” to serve 
me. I was naturally interested, and asked 
if she were studying law with the inten 
tion of practising the profession? She 
replied, with the greatest enthusiasm, 
“Oh, yes, I am working hard with that in 
view. You see I have a good many spare 
moments, and I belong to a night class.” 
And then, with pardonable pride, ‘I am 
the only woman in the class.” After 
some further conversation she asked me 
if I thought it was derogatory to a 
woman to engage in the practice of law, 
one. ‘*You know Kate Field is running 
for judge.” 

I did not know of Kate Field’s candi- 
dacy, but I did know that Myra Bradwell 
edited with great ability the Chicago 
Legal News, which is taken by the profes- 
sion all over the country, including the 
city of Charleston. I gave her a few 
words of friendly advice, and left her 
with the wish that | might some day 
meet, and be able to congratulate her on 
her success, for assuredly a woman who 
works against such odds deserves to suc- 
ceed. 

The eloquent speaker closed with a quo- 
tation which is so fine that I hazard its 
repetition here: 

Keep the windows of the heart and 
mind open to all the winds that blow, and 
you shall find them often freighted with 
sweetness and refreshment, which are all 
the more healthful and invigorating be- 
cause they remind you that, although 
your special worth differs from that of 
others, you have the same human 
nature, many of the same difficulties and 
encouragements, the same fundamental, 
intellectual and moral principles, and the 
same eternal destiny. 

One of the essays delivered on this oc- 
casion was published in the News and 
Courier last week, and evinced such ad- 
vanced ideas that I must give the readers 
of the JOURNAL a taste of them. Let me 
premise that the writer, Miss Mary Gal- 
lard Martin, is only 16 years old, that 
she completed the ‘‘classical course” at 
Mrs. Smith’s school, winning the ‘‘gold 
medal,” and will enter Wellesley College 
in September. Her theme was ‘‘Woman 
in the Future; A Schoolgirl’s Dream of 
the Twentieth Century; Charleston in 
1940!” She describes her native city 
under the new conditions, its institutions 
of charity all under the sole direction of 
a woman philanthropist, and intimates 
that ‘none will be found in that enlight- 
ened age (1940) to dispute woman’s abil- 
ity to direct and govern public affairs.” 
A woman fills the office of mayor of 
Charleston with credit to herself. She 
tells of the changes since she left school : 


There is now no domestic worry, nor 
any of the old wearing-out process—the 
public kitchens have done away with 
that; the great public establishments for 
ane clothing save sewing and 
stitching, and the words ‘‘mending”’ and 
‘*darning” have become obsolete. With 
all the drudgery and housework gone, we 
have plenty of time to devote to culture 
and the fine arts. 

She closes with some verses as sound in 
the faith of the Equal Rights Association 
as we could desire: 

All that has been or may be, 
Openeth, maiden, unto thee; 
Dowered art thou beyond compare. 
Hence with royal right to share 
With the good and great alway 

Go in gladness on thy way. 

The Sunday News of Charleston, in its 
last issue, had an editorial headed 
‘Should Women Vote?” It quoted Miss 
Mary A. Greene’s article in the July 
Forum, and wound up with the comment: 

If the right to vote could be accorded 
to the women of the South, accompanied 
by property or educational quailfications, 
or even with the latter only, there might 
be some possibility of our women desiring 
to possess it. But they are too conscious 
of the evils we have to suffer from the 
overwhelming majority imposed upon us 
by the 15th amendment, to be willing to 
double that majority by giving the bal- 
lot to all women without restriction. 

You may rest well assured that I has- 
tened to assure the editor that the ‘bottom 
plank” in the constitution of our Equal 
Rights Association of South Carolina is 
an educational qualification, and I felt 
quite buoyed up by a brief article in the 
next day’s paper, signed V. P. Clayton, 
proposing a discussion of woman suf- 
flrage, and expressing the writer’s belief 
that ‘‘our intelligent women might be 
trusted to make use of the ballot.” 

Virermia D. YounG. 

Fairfax, S. C., July 19, 1894. 
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THE POPULIST PROGRAM, 


The Rocky Mountain News, the ablest 
and most influential exponent of the 
principles of the People’s party, says: 

The People’s party became a national 
organization on July 4, 1892, when its 
— of principles was adopted at 

maha. Its candidate for President and 
Vice President received over 1,000,000 
votes, and it has since been actively en- 
gaged in propagating its principles in the 
minds of the people. The declarations of 
the Omaha platform have appealed to the 
toiling masses of the ey" who see in 
their application to the legislation of 
State and federal governments needed re- 
lief from existing wrong, and a modifica- 
tion of statutes which bear oppressively 





a 





silver to the coinage at its old ratio of 
to 1; to give the people a sound phd, 
ting medium adequate to the business 
requirements of the country; to hold cor- 
porations to a stricter accountability to 
the law; to sys Government owner. 
ship of railroads; to so modify exist 
statutes that they shall not bear wholly 
against borrowers and in favor of lenders 
of money ; and to insist on juster taxation 
as well as a more honest and enconomi- 
cal administration of the Government, 
These purposes are all legitimate, even if 
many do not regard all of them as wige 
or practicable. If accomplished at lj 
they can be accomplished through the 
ballot box, and this The News affirms ig 
the purpose of the People’s party—cop. 
stitutional reform in a constitutional way, 
To poops or suggest any other wa 
would be, in this country, to damn any 
party at its inception. 


MRS. McCOMAS FOR CALIFORNIA REPUB. 
LICANS. 








The California State Convention hag 
declared for woman suffrage. The first 
woman to take part in a Republican cam. 
paign in California is probably Mrs. Alice 
M. McComas, who made the following 
admirable speech at a ratification meeting 
in Los Angeles, on June 28th. 

Mrs. McComas was dressed in black, 
relieved by a few flowers on the front of 
her dress. She spoke in a clear voice, 
that could be heard in all parts of the 
hall, and was most intently listened to 
from the time she arose until she sat 
down. She said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I 
cannot express to you how glad I am to 
be here tonight, to represent a large num- 
ber of women who have faithfully clu 
to the Republican party in spite of its 
undecided position with regard to us. In 
the language of the dear old Methodist 
hymn— 

‘This is the way we long have sought, 
And mourned because we found it not.” 

Some of us have felt that the time was 
long, and have almost despaired of your 
doing your duty by us, and thereby keep- 
ing us in the fold; for you know two 
other parties have been very generously 
inclined toward us, and—an honest confes- 
sion is good for the soul—some of us 
have been wavering lately, a few on the 
fence, and many just ready to spring 
over in case the State Convention again 
ignored the plea for equal rights women 
have been making so long in this State. 

But you have done right at last, as we 
have hoped and prayed you would, before 
it was too late; and now all is forgiven, 
and we are ready to give you a hearty 
God-speed to victory next fall, and pledge 
yes & loyal support in the coming cam- 
paign. 

vilization has advanced so far in its 
onward march to a perfected humanity 
that public affairs can no longer go on 
successfully without the woman element 
and I am glad you have comprehended 
this in time. I am glad that the honor 
falls upon me to congratulate the great 
and progressive Republican party of 
California on its wisdom in inserting the 
equal suffrage plank in the State plat- 
form. Iam glad for many reasons, too 
numerous to mention here tonight. 

I was born in the Republican, party of 8 
long line of Whig and Republican ances- 
try, and from my earliest recollection 
that party meant to me all that was 
staunch and true to the highest principles 
of patriotism; so I am not only glad, but 
proud that the party which has always 
been in the vanguard of progress and 
civilization, is now able to exonerate 
itself from recent accusations of indiffer- 
ence on this question. 

Women are deeply interested in all 
that pertains to the growth, development 
and prosperity of this great nation. It 
is a constant, abiding thought with us; 
and we know that every plank in that 
platform is a good one, and strong enough 
to stand the test it will be subjected to in 
these critical times. 

The Republican party is aroused, and 
intends to maintain the wee of this 
free American republic. And through it 
America shall triumph over all insidious 
conspiracies to rob her of her glorious 
heritage! 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


At its annual convention, the Salt Lake 
Equal Suffrage Association passed a res0o- 
lution to send Mrs. Buell to aid in the 
Kansas campaign if the funds can be 
raised. The People’s party cannot afford 
to lose her.—Rocky Mountain News. 

Frances Willard attributes her gain in 
health and weight to the fact that they 
made her eat five meals a day in England, 
and hearty meals at that. ‘There is 4 
growing belief that the ‘food cure,” 
properly administered, is more efficacious 
than medicine in rebuilding shattered 
constitutions and toning up weak nerves: 
It was advocated in this country a few 
years ago by a celebrated Philadelphia 
specialist in nervous diseases. Miss Wil- 
lard weighs 142 pounds now, though she 
was ‘almost a skeleton” two years ago. 

At the international conference of 50 
cieties for the Regulation of Vice, recently 
held at London, Eng., Mr. Aaron Powell, 
a delegate from New York, spoke 4 
length on the failure of American cities 
to regulate public immorality. Mr. 
Powell described the progress made tow- 
ard such regulation in States where the 
Legislatures had raised the legal age of 
consent and taken other steps to protect 








upon the ay Briefly stated, the 
purpose of the People’s party is to restore 


girls. He explained the growth of social 
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purity societies in the United States, and 
the objects and influences of the White 
Cross organizations, which had been ex- 
tended to the principal colleges. Kate 
Bushnell and Mrs. Wheeler Andrew also 
spoke. All the American speakers were 
enthusiastically received. 


The new magazine, called The New 
England Kitchen, made its appearance in 
April last, and has for its motto ‘‘ Zdimus 
ut Vivamus.” It comes from Boston. It 
js devoted to the science as well as the 
art of producing food that will not only 
be appetizing but nutritious; and it ex- 
pects to deal with every phase of food- 
production and food preparation. 


Mrs. Louisa M. Weed, who died in 
Buftalo last Friday, was the last of the 
city’s residents able to remember when 
that promising city was called New Am- 
sterdam, and Main Street was known as 
Van Stophorst Avenue. That was before 
the war of 1812, in which the town was 
burned by the British, an event which 
Mrs. Weed vividly remembered. 


Utah will become a State; but under 
the provisions of the act this cannot take 
place until late in 1895, because the con- 
stitution is to be formulated and submit- 
ted to vote in November, 1895. We are 
thankful for even this delay. The con- 
vention to form a constitution will be 
called in March, next year, and doubtless 
we shall know what manner of constitu- 
tion it is proposed to adopt, long before 
the election takes place. 


The Atlantic Monthly for August con- 
tains ‘The Girlhood of an Autocrat” by 
Susan Coolidge, a most interesting pic- 
ture of the early life of the famous Catha- 
rine II., of Russia; also ‘‘Love and Art,” 
by Ellen Olney Kirk. A further instal- 
ment of ‘Philip and his Wife” sustains 
the interest in this powerful story. 
“Church Communion Tokens”’ is by Alice 
Morse Earle; ‘‘Mooosilauke” (a poem), 
by Edna Dean Proctor ; and “Voices from 
Afar,” by Edith M. Thomas. 


Negro miners were slaughtered by 
strikers in Alabama, July 15, who delib- 
erately planned and executed a wholesale 
murder. Armed with Winchesters, they 
swarmed around Pratt Mine, near Birm- 
ingham, and picked off their unsuspecting 
victims as they emerged. The captain of 
the guard was killed while doing his duty. 
Six colored men are known to have been 
killed, and many wounded. Governor 
Jones has called the militia to arms again, 
and prepares to prevent a repetition of 
the outrage. 

Miss Alice King, the blind novelist, 
who died recently in England, must have 
been a woman of extraordinary perse- 
verance. She was born with defective 
vision, and became totally blind at the 
age of seven. Nevertheless her educa- 
tion went on under her mother’s guid- 
ance, and she acquired by ear seven lan- 
She learned to use a typewriter, 
with which she wrote her manuscripts, 
which were afterward read to her by her 
sister. Most of the proceeds of her liter- 
ary work were devoted to benevolences. 


Mrs. Alice Moore McComas and her 
daughter Clare made an extended visit to 
the Midwinter Fair at San Francisco. 
She was charmed with the climate, scen- 
ery, and exposition, and says: 

The grounds, consisting of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, are most beautifully 
laid out, and the seventy-five buildings, 
artistically grouped and of varied and 
unique design, present a picture not 
easily forgotten. Following so close 
upon the World’s Fair the management 
has been profited by all its successes and 
all its mistakes, interesting features being 
secured and objectionable ones omitted. 


Governor Crounse, of Nebraska, says: 
“Since 1882 the women have exercised 
the full rights of citizenship, and be it 
said to their credit, as much as to that of 
the men, that the advance of the State in 
wealth, population and intelligence stands 
with scarcely a parallel. In Lincoln, the 
capital, a city of sixty-five thousand in- 
habitants, there are no gambling houses 
and no houses of prostitution. That Ne- 
braska’s sons are largely what their 
mothers have made them, and what hus- 
bands have achieved has been with the 
help and support of their wives.” And 
yet Governor Crounse is opposed to 
woman suffrage! 

Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, treas- 
urer of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, writes from Dedham 
that the committee appointed at the 
March meeting have accepted an invita- 
tion to hold the annual meeting at Knox- 
Ville, Tenn., after the 15th of October 
next. The date and additional details 
will be issued later. On the resignation 
of the Custodian it was voted to remove 
the accumulation of pamphlets to Ded- 
ham. Members desiring copies for clubs 
or educational institutions can receive 
them on application. The expense of 
sending one hundred by freight, will be 
slight. Apply to Mrs. Wolcott at Ded- 
ham, Mass. 


A statement was made in the local 
columns of this paper yesterday to the 
effect that Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell, a well 
known and eloquent Populist speaker, 
had been ‘‘turned down by the Equal Suf- 
frage Association” at the late State meet- 
ing. The assertion appears to be wholly 
devoid of truth. Mrs. Buell was offered 
and urged to accept her old position as 
State organizer, but declined because she 
desires to make Populist speeches over 
the State during the campaign. Further- 
more, the Equal Suffrage Association 
placed her name upon their programme 
and will endeavor to raise money to send 
her to Kansas as a speaker in behalf of 
equal suffrage in that State—an act which 
indicates the high honor and esteem in 
which she was held by the Equal Suffrage 
Association. It is a matter of regret that 
any such misleading and untruthful state- 
ment should have appeared in any column 
of this paper.— Rocky Mountain News. 


Margaret MacDonald, a nineteen-year- 
old girl, station agent for the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, at Warrior Run, Pa, a few 
weeks ago saved an express train from 
being telescoped by a runaway engine on 
a down-grade, by her quickness and pres- 
ence of mind. The train had stopped to 
take on an invalid passenger, when she 
heard the noise of the approaching en- 
gine. Supposing it to be a train, she 
ordered a man to run back and flag it, 
but at the same time ordered the passen- 
ger train to start at full speed without 
waiting for the passenger. The latter 
order saved the train, for, although the 
runaway engine overtook it at the foot of 
the grade, the train was then under such 
headway that the shock was almost im- 
perceptible. Miss MacDonald applied for 
the place as station agent when her 
brother who held it resigned, a year ago. 
While waiting to get a man agent the 
company allowed her to run the office, 
and so well did she attend to the duties 
that she has since been made the regular 
agent. The station is a most important 
one, being at the foot of the heavy moun- 
tain grade, where the single track con- 
verges into the many which lead to this 
city. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
GRANDMOTHER CHIPPY. 


Grandmother Chippy was not only a 
grandmother, but a great-grandmother, 
and a great-great-grandmother, and I 
think she must have been a great-great- 
great-great-grandmother ad infinitum. 
Yet she died of old age at only eleven 
years old. You will think I certainly do 
not know what I am talking about, but I 
assure you I do. Her friends had ob- 
served for some time that she was grow- 
ing very feeble and unsteady in her gait, 
although seeming otherwise well; and 
when she wag found, one day, under the 
edge of the house, dead, it was a matter 
of grief, but not of surprise. I have 
heard it said that twelve years was a 
dog’s age, but I never heard any one say 
what was a hen’s age. However, as 
Grandmother Chippy was a big blue hen, 
I know from my own personal observa- 
tion that hens sometimes live eleven 
years, for this is a true story, and all the 
facts narrated occurred on my father’s 
farm. 

When I was a little girl my father 
bought a farm, and, to my great delight, 
we went from town to live upon it. In 
my arms, during the drive of four miles, 
I carried the big cat, and when I was set 
down upon the broad sweep before the 
large barn, and looked around me at the 
wide stretch of many-colored fields, the 
broad expanse of blue sky, and the wav- 
ing trees, many of them filled with fruit, 
I thought it was Paradise. But I was 
telling about Chippy, not the moving, 
nor my first impressions. 

The previous owner of the farm had 
moved to a distant county, and had, as 
he supposed, taken away all his poultry. 
But one large yellow hen had been over- 
looked, as she was sitting upon a nestful 
of eggs under the kitchen. The kitchen 
was raised, a short distance from the 
ground, upon supports, and there was no 
wall around it. After we had been there 
several days the hen came out for food 
and drink, and, by watching, we dis- 
covered her nest, but it was too far under 
for us to see how many eggs she had. 
At last, one morning, she appeared with 
one downy, little bluish ball of a chicken. 
My mother took it from her, thinking she 
had deserted her nest for it, and would 
probably go back if she did not have it 
and hatch out some more. But she would 
not; and mother, thinking it a waste of 
time for a great big hen, and our only 
one, to devote her whole summer to the 
raising of one little chick, resolved to 








“bring it up by hand,” like Pip in ‘Great 
Expectations.” A nice little box was 
| fitted up for the chicken, where she could 





run in and out, and creep under some 
soft woollen cloths,in lieu of her mother’s 
wings, when she wassleepy. But Chippy 
did not long seek their shelter. She early 
took upon herself life’s duties, and es- 
chewed all such coddling. When she 
was two weeks old, Major Benson, a 
friend of the family, had some new little 
chicks of a very choice breed hatched 
out, and he offered to give us two to 
bring up with Chippy. We accepted 
them, and named them Fanny and Lou, 
in honor of the Major’s two children. 
Fanny and Lou wanted a mother, and 
their wailings for one seemed to appeal 
very strongly to Chippy’s sympathies. 
She adopted them herself, although but 
two weeks their senior. Then began the 
funniest sights we had ever seen in 
chicken kingdom, and sights which 
caused great wonder and amusement to 
all who visited us. 

Chippy would strut around the yard, 
her two children after her, and all her 
scratching for worms and picking of bugs 
was done on their account, and she 
seemed to have no thought of self at all. 
At night, when they retired to their box, 
Fanny and Lou would nestle under her 
as far as they could get, which was not 
much more than their heads. Not very 
well content with this, they would push 
and jostle until they lifted her off her 
feet, or threw her over. But she’d settle 
herself again, and spread her tiny bits of 
wings to their utmost capacity. She 
soon got to making a little soft clucking 
call, resembling the mother hen’s call to 
her brood. When Fanny and Lou were 
pretty well grown chicks, able to do for 
themselves, she gave them the cold 
shoulder, and refused to shelter them any 
longer at night, or to feed them by day. 
She would wander away by herself, and 
when they bothered her too much by 
running after her, give them a deprecat- 
ing little peck. But she was never very 
cross to them, and all their lives they 
seemed more friendly together than she 
and the other chickens. 

Before her adopted children came, 
Chippy had learned to follow the mem- 
bers of the family about, in the house 
and out of it, and after she cast them off, 
she resumed her old habits. But while 
mothering them, she did not come into 
the house, nor follow us. When we gota 
large flock of chickens, she did not seem 
to care to associate with them, but to re- 
gard herself as a member of the family. 
She seemed never to be in the way, but 
walked quietly through the house where- 
ever she pleased, upstairs and down, 
catching flies, and picking up crumbs in 
the kitchen. It didn’t disturb her at all 
to have the maids hurrying about getting 
dinner, neither did she seem to disturb 
them. She grew to be a very large, fine 
hen, of the kind called Blue Game, and 
seemed quite a stately biddy. Of course 
she was always petted, and we could 
stoop down and stroke her anywhere. 
When she laid eggs her nest was always 
chosen in the house, unless it was winter, 
and she was shut out. But often, then, 
her disconsolate hovering about the door 
was too much for us, and we would let 
her in. But she seemed happy when the 
time came again for the doors to stand 
open, so that she could come and go as 
she pleased. Sometimes her nest was 
under the kitchen table, sometimes in the 
wood-box, sometimes upstairs on the 
bed, and once when I found her, she had 
laid her egg on the white bureau-scarf 
before the looking-glass, looking at her- 
self meanwhile. Any other hen, taking 
such liberties, would have been driven 
from the house instantly; but Chip was 
too much of a pet, and beside, was very 
tidy in her ways, kept her feet clean, and 
never seemed to disarrange anything. In 
the course of her long life she raised a 
great many families, and while engaged 
in their rearing became a barnyard fowl 
among the common herd. But once her 
chicks were old enough to abandon to 
their own exertions for a livelihood, she 
shook the dust of the barnyard off her 
feet, and returned to be one of the family, 
never bringing her young ones with her. 

When she showed a disposition to 
hatch, if she had been laying in the 
house, we would make a nest for her 
outside, give her the eggs, and close the 
doors on her until she accepted the situa- 
tion. Once when she was scratching 
about in the kitchen to make herself a 
nest, I sat down upon the floor and took 
herin my lap. She turned herself around 
a great many times until she got things 
to her satisfaction, and then settled her- 
self, and there she would have laid her 
egg if I had had patience to wait long 
enough. 

Funny old Chip! We could never have 
killed her, nor sold her. We resolved to 
take her with us wherever we went to 
live, and we did so. It seemed a strange 
coincidence that she should have departed 
this life, at last, in the same kind of 
place where she began it— under the 
house. P. C. 





WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


and girls s pt. 
for college, scientific »chool, business and a useful 
. Attention to character building. Send for 
, or call Tuesdey’s. at 
ALLEN BROTSERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarThmonz, PEN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Lit 'Y.deg Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINSB. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the Wrst, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SquarEand SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 9.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.(0,11.00 A.M.;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.90, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P, M. 








For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.80, 8.15, 9.48 


For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 8.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MaRLBorovas, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P, M. 
Local time-tables can be obtained at 3 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralas. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, ‘City office , 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., June 13, 1804. 


Boston & Gleucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at 2 P. M. sadere leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 

i @) iter about two hours ana arrives 
P. M. on week days, and 











t r 

back at Boston about 4.30 
5.30 P. M.on Sundays, thus affordin ngers the 
opportunity to reach home in desirable season 

ter having spent the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 60 miles along the renowned North Shore, 4 
stretch of sea coast which in its beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8S. MERCHANT, Agert. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow's Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 





For Lynn. Week days11.00 A. M., 6.09P.M. Sun- 
eqs 6.00 P.M. Return, leave izes, week days, 7.00 
A. M.,2.30P.M. Sundays,8.45 A.M. 

For Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker’s 
sia d Beverly. Week days, ¢9.30, 10.80 A. M., 

a .M. Return, leave Beverly 7.00 A. M. 
.M. Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 


Marblehead. Leave Boston, 10.00 
Return, leave Marblehead 9.40 


Seb, 


A .00 P.M. 
A 40 P. M. 

m Willows, Baker’s Island and 
Beverly. +*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, *3,00 and *6.45 
P. M. | a leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 


Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblehead. + Does not go to Beverly. 
Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Fares: Boston to yee, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents; children, 25 cents. 

Special rates for parties upon spplication to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO, 

W. A. McCrillis, General Manager. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 

P and panied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out, 








second year of this family school for boys 
Wed: . t. nd 1894, | 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books. 


ALL-OVER-THE-W ORLD LIBRARY 
Secoud Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By O.iver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a ccuntry as with 
its delicious climate, its rainiess ahice. fea eatenorah 
mery stimonials of ancient grandeur. reve th 
artistic taste, the astonishing mechanical ski nd 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and sist- 
ency in overcoming almost incredible difficulties 
that existed thousands cf yeais 6 0, would seem to 
furn abundant interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the story. But to make the 
qousneg with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Jutivs A. Patmzr. 8yo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to th 

eral public and as well ae to the medical fraternity, 

The researches of the author, in this | 

over, & period bd Pes pears. que the results of 
nd personal observation are 

here given as to the food qualities of mushrocms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00, 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Sw 
System of Educational Gymnastics having ery 
exhausted snd a new edition demanded, the author 
has taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the moat ccmplete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gym astics im the Eng- 
e. Many tables of exercises have been 
wil be ot great yaive to aif student ahd 

reat value to all students an 
teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virnna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 

The chief object of the author in writing this 
story is to show the pres? injustice of society toward 
women; the cocial ostracism that drives many 
unfortonate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless eopredesion, It is a very strongly 
written story, and will take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction, 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. Dotpear, author of “The Tele 
phone,’’ ‘The Art of Projecting,’’ etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning with Matter, Etter, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows how they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, «bemist:y and life; and, {n lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatize 
which should be read by all interested in physics. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conclusions. The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional value an 
the author shows how Energy 
phenomena as are presented in Spirit ances, 
and points out that such ;henomena all employ 
Physical Energy in such a wey as to be clearly amen- 
ap © to physical laws. He does not deny that such 
yey occur, he even admits that they some- 





Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol- 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








JIDE. 


Ty ar 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson,Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Poston, Mass. 








COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Youngs 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO.,, 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his pepe discontinued, he 
m 1st pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 
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MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the Min- 
nesota Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Clinton Avenue M. E. Church, in West St. 
Paul, September 6, 7, 8. 

Jui1a B. Newson, Pres. 
Anna M. Jonzs, Sec. 
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REFORM THE CONSTITUENCY. 


The abstract of Rev. Charles G. Ames’s 
address at South Framingham deserves 
attentive perusal. The recent serious dis- 
turbances throughout the West by large 
bodies of ignorant voters have intensified 
the very general feeling that suffrage 
should have certain reasonable limita- 
tions of personal character and intelli- 
gence. To reform politics we must re- 
form the constituency. To recall a vested 
right is impossible, but to double the vote 
by admitting all women seems to many 
another step in a wrong direction. Why 
not extend suffrage to responsible, intel- 
ligent women only, on reasonable quali- 
fications of personal fitness, and thus ele- 
vate the body politic? The admission 
of a new class offers a golden oppor. 
tunity. H. B. B. 
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DISCUSSION AT HONOLULU. 

The irrepressible woman question is 
agitating even the Hawaiian Islands. A 
recent number of the Pacific Commercial 
Advertiser contains two admirable letters 
in favor of woman suffrage, by women 
highly esteemed in that far-off commu. 
nity—one the daughter of a U. 8S. naval 
officer and wife of a Honolulu merchant, 
the other the young wife of a young 
judge. The latter says: 

We are glad to believe that the world 
moves. Let us join hands and move with 
it. Why may not women overcome their 
apathy in regard to politics, as they have 
ane y overcome and are overcomin 
their apathy in regard to other work an 
conditions for women? In St. Paul’s 
bishopric it was deemed a shame for 
women to ‘speak in the church’; women 
were not suffered to teach; they were to 
“keep silence,” and if oer would learn 
anything were to ‘‘ask their husbands at 
home.” Far be it from us to slight the 
position of women as home-keepers, but 
we observe with approval that a bisho 
or pastor of today relies for the ae 
of Bis work largely upon the women who 
teach in his Sunday school, and who sup- 
port free kindergartens, benevolent socie- 
ties, and prayer, temperance and mission 
meetings; not by keeping silence and 
staying at home, but by active, outspoken 
participation in public work. 

No one seems to be shocked at the ap- 

ointment of women to the Board of 
ducation. Hawaii has of late years re- 
ceived two women physicians, one woman 
lawyer, besides a large number of women 
teachers, clerks, etc. All of these em- 
ployments are in some degree public, and 
olitical life need be no more so.... 
hy should women fear more to meet 
the average man at the polls than on the 
street, at the fish-market, or in the public 
street-car? And why in itself should it 
be a less lady-like, or, better, less 
womanly act to cast a vote than to make 
a loaf of bread, work a problem, or recite 
at a church social, not to say ride a 
bicycle? It is hard to see. 

When women were sharing in the 
struggle against the opium and lottery 
bills, no one questioned their right to 
know and to act. ‘But,’’ it is argued, 
‘*there are some subjects suited to women 
—moral reforms, education, things that 
affect the home.” We answer that as long 
as the home shall be the nucleus of the 
State, so long will every interest of the 
home affect the State, and every interest 
of the State affect the home. Moreover, 
if women could rise up with the strength 
shown during the ‘‘Black Week’ to meet 
the country’s dangers with the sacrifice 
of loved ones and of personal safety, 
women can be and ought to be able to 
deal with the problems of State in times 
of peace. 

The other Honolulu lady expresses her 
conviction that the only women who 
would neglect their homes if they had 
the franchise are those who neglect their 
every-day duties now, on various pre- 
texts; and that the great majority of 
women voters would be faithful and con- 


scientious. 

The Honolulu Star having indulged in 
some rather stale witticisms as to the 
probable sufferings of husbands from dis- 
putatious wives if women were allowed 
to vote, the Pacific Commercial Advertiser 
declares editorially that the Star does not 
go far enough. The Advertiser says: 

The truth is, there will be no tranquil- 
ity for husbands as long as wives have 
any opinions at all. This greedy grasp- 
ing after the right to think is the root of 
the whole difficulty. It underlies all our 
social mischiefs, and would never have 
been tolerated by our Puritan forefathers. 





The way to abolish the evil is to nip it in 
the bud. Remove the fangs of the snake 
when he is young, and when he is old he 
will not bite. move a lobe or two 
from the brains of the female infant, and 
when it is grown it will have just wisdom 
enough tu understand the duty of wifely 
obedience. The tongue might be removed 
also, while the surgeon is about it. We 
commend this proposition to Mr. Arm- 
strong as a better means of securing 
human happiness than woman suffrage. 

» si Be 
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“THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY.”’ 


The Gulf Messenger, of San Antonio, 
Tex., publishes a letter from one Geo. W. 
Knight, who says: 

I think so strongly that the home is the 
chief strength and support of any well- 
regulated State, that I believe the ballot 
should be restricted to the heads of fami- 
lies, and this head will always be the 
man. 

The editor of the Gulf Messenger says: 

The above letter gives one man’s view 
of the suffrage question. But in empha- 
ree the statement that ‘‘the head of the 
family will always be the man,” he disre- 
gards the first principle of home govern- 
ment, viz., that the husband and wife 
together constitute “the head of the 
house”—a partnership in which, though 
the management of affairs is divided 
according to the qualifications of the part- 
ners (just as in a mercantile partnership 
one man takes the ‘‘outside”’ work and 
the other the ‘‘office management”), there 
can still be no question about the equal 
importance of each one’s position. 


—_— <_< @e—__——_— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE SUMMER 
ASSEMBLIES. 


The discussion of woman suffrage at the 
summer Chautauquan assemblies is bring- 
ing the question before many persons who 
have hitherto had little knowledge of it. 
At Round Lake, N. Y., Judge Charles H. 
Moore, at the request of the ladies of the 
suffrage society, delivered an address Sat- 
urday at Alumni Hall. As the judge isa 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
his words were of great value. He was 
witty and argumentative, and said that, 
notwithstanding the adverse reports of 
the suffrage committee, there would be a 
sturdy fight on the convention floor for 
the adoption of the original amendment. 
It had grown strongly and steadily in 
favor with the members since the opening 
of the session. 

A correspondent of the Troy Times 
says:‘*The members at the meeting in 
Alumni Hall showed great interest in the 
subject, containing a large proportion not 
Only of the intellect but of the beauty and 
fashion of the lake.” 

Last week, at a temperance conference 
at the Connecticut Valley Chautauqua, at 
Laurel Park, Rey. Dr. Davidson made the 
opening address, and came out strongly 
for woman suffrage. F. M. A. 


———_<«@.—__. 
“BALLOTS AND BULLETS.” 


The leading editorial in the N. Y. Home 
Journal of July 25, deals wisely with the 
woman suffrage question. The writer 
finds evidences in the recent contentions 
between labor and capital of ‘the break- 
up of an old order and the evolution of 
a more homogeneous social state, when 
the ballot in the hands of women would 
go far towards rendering an appeal to the 
bullet unnecessary. There is food for 
thought in the following calm presenta- 
tion of one phase of the question, which 
the writer truly says ‘‘is one that will 
not down: 


The new position of woman in the in- 
dustrial world, her entrance into fields of 
work and spheres of duty hitherto appro- 
priated by man, and her claim to the 
right of the ballot, a claim which grows 
stronger from year to year as her out- 
look broadens and her affiliations with 
varied social activities increase—this is 
one of the most significant and encourag- 
ing symptons of the evolution of that 
industrial régime which shall substitute 
the methods of peace for the roll-call of 
war. But must we wait for the full con- 
summation of this régime before woman’s 
claim to equality of political rights can 
be conceded? That is a very illogical 
and unphilosophic condition to impose. 
Gran that the present is a period of 
transition from a militant to an industrial 
régime, and granted that one of the 
indications of this change is the new 

osition of woman in industrial life, it 

ollows that this larger activity of woman, 

with its consequent claim to all the rights 
and privileges that go therewith, is itself 
one of the productive factors in the evo- 
lution of the industrial régime. And it 
may be said that the further evolution of 
this higher social state is conditional 
upon the granting to woman that civic 
equality which shall enable her to incor- 
porate therein the distinctive quality of 
womanhood, the ps | conception of the 
industrial régime implying an equal 
alliance of the masculine and the feminine 
nature, every phase and taint of servitude 
being expunged. F. M. A. 


—-- ——+er- - - 


A MALE TERMAGANT. 





Termagants are not always women. 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, in the 
Twentieth Century, says: 


Another male termagant has appeared 
on the stage, scolding frightfully at the 
feminine Americans who ask for the 





rights, duties and privileges properly be- 
longing to American ple. is ter- 
magant does not call himself a ‘‘terma- 
gant.” He seems to imagine that it isa 
term uliarly applicable to women, and 
es lly to women who wish to become 
self-governing. But this isanerror. A 
“*termagant” originally was a great quar- 
relling boaster, a violent character of the 
masculine persuasion. He was first por- 
trayed among English-speaking people 
as a specimen of masculinity from the 
Orient, wearing gowns, and only from 
the gown-wearing was the title gradually 
associated with the feminine sex. Thus 
we see that the title correctly belongs to 
the masculine sex, or, rather, to the 
scolds of that sex. I think all who read 
the violent tirade of the editor of the 
Philadelphia Globe, in the June number, 
will agree that he therein proves his title 
clear to be ranked among the termagants. 


_ - ~e 


THE BALLOT A SACRED TRYST. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


The tax-paying women of New York 
should read, mark and inwardly digest 
Article II., Section 3, of their Consti- 
tution, which says: 

For the purpose of voting, no person 
shall be deemed to have gained or losta 
residence by reason of his presence or 
absence while employed in the service of 
the United States, nor while engaged in 
the navigation of the waters of this State, 
or of the United States, or of the high 
seas, nor while a student of any seminary 
of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house, or other asylum, at public expense, 
nor while confined in any public prison. 

As mothers, wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters are ‘‘persons,” would it not be con- 
sistent to add to this beneticent section 
the following: 

No person shall be deemed to have 
gained or lost a residence, for the purpose 
of voting, because of presence or absence 
from the fireside of statesmen, bishops, 
judges, or merchant princes while they 
are revolving round the cradle in the 
nursery, the range in the kitchen, or the 
dining-table three times a day, nor when 
on the high seas, travelling on the eastern 
continent, sailing up the Hudson, or bask- 
ing in the sunshine of Saratoga or New- 
port. 

If this right of suffrage is considered so 
sacred for every popinjay of twenty-one 
in a theological seminary, for every red- 
headed jockey trotting on the tow-path of 
the Erie Canal, for every rheumatic 
pauper from the almshouse, for every in- 
mate of idiot and insane asylums, par- 
tially restored to normal conditions of 
health and intelligence, for every be- 
grimed stoker from the hold of an ocean 
steamer, and even for every criminal in 
our jails and prisons, when pardoned out, 
as is usual, just before the time expires— 
why is this right considered of s80 little 
value for intelligent, educated tax payers, 
who pour millions ef dollars into the 
treasury of the State every year? 

Now while one hundred and seventy- 
five grave and reverend seigniors at the 
capitol in Albany are supposed to be 
making a faithful study of the Constitu- 
tion of the State, it would be well to call 
their attention to some of the inconsisten- 
cies of that document. 

If I were not one of the victims, shorn 
of all my natural rights by the provisions 
of this Constitution, I should regard 
Article II., with all its sections, as one 
of the most laughable pieces of prose I 
ever read. Let the reader give play for 
a moment to his imagination, and watch 
the motley crew coming to the polls 
from all these favored public institutions. 
It is election day. The criminals have 
no time to change their garb, so they 
rush to the polling precinct in striped 
attire. The insane, with straight-jacket 
in hand; the idiot, in midnight costume; 
intoxicated men, supported on either 
side by designing friends, who guide their 
hands to the ballot-box; sailors, rolling 
from side to side; troops of corrupt, dis- 
honest men, who bribe voters and bet on 
elections (described in Section II.), 
though forbidden by the Constitution to 
do either; and last, in the noisy, jostling 
crowd, the pale student, with beaver hat, 
cane, cigarette and patent leather boots, 
threads his weary way, half frightened 
and half amused with this surging, mot- 
ley crew. 

What can be the effect on his mind of 
this first lesson in republican government? 
He would either look at all in its comi- 
cal aspects, and describe it to his com- 
panions with roars of laughter, or his 
heart would be filled with sorrow at such 
a desecration of a sacred right and duty. 
In view of the present condition of our 
country, thoughtful women feel very 
unwilling to trust all their public inter- 
ests in the hands of voters as described 
in Article II., Section 3. 

A member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention writes me: ‘I fear we shall not 
get a one-third vote for your amendment. 
Liquor-dealers, brewers, gamblers and 
Tammany politicians are all against it, 
and they carry the elections.” With all 
this and the dead weight of respectable 
conservatism I fear I shall never see the 
victory. This prolonged strruggle of 
half a century seems to me like a painful 





dream, in which one tries to fly from 

some »impending danger, yet cannot 

move. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. . 
New York, August 1, 1894. 


A WORD OF DISAPPROVAL. 


The following letter speaks for itself: 


ALBANY, N. Y., JULY 26, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

For many years I have read your pages 
with pleasure and profit, and not until I 
read your issue of July 21st have I felt 
inclined to criticise severely any article 
found therein. In this number I have 
been grieved by the letter of Dr. Long- 
shore, of Kansas, which is apparently an 
attack upon the president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
for her recent action in Kansas. It is to 
me incomprehensible that all the grand 
work done by Miss Anthony, not only in 
Kansas, but in other parts of the country, 
should be apparently forgotten because 
she has shown common gratitude to a 
party which was brave enough to put an 
oy suffrage plank in its platform. 

ho thought of berating the non-prop- 
erty-holding men of New York, when 
they ranged themselves with the Demo- 
cratic party of that State, because they 
recognized that party as the one that 
enfranchised them? Who has claimed 
the negro as their natural ally, because 
he was given the full right of citizenship 
through the instrumentality of the Re- 

ublican party, if that party has not? 
here is no State in the Union that owes 
more toits women than does Kansas. In 
no State have women borne more equally 
with men the burdens of pioneer life; 
not one in which they are more justly en- 
titled to equality of franchise. For 
years the women have shared its munici- 
pal cares and duties, and Kansas men of 
both leading parties have been ready and 
proud to boast of women’s performance 
of those duties, and have claimed result- 
ant advance and moral elevation of so- 
om. Republican men have been espe- 
cially free in demanding the service of 
women in political campaigns. Now, for 
some reason best known to itself, this 
arty refuses to incorporate in its plat- 
orm a plank pledging itself to an en- 
deavor to secure equal, full political 
rights for both sexes, while claiming to 
be, under the rose, true to the political 
interests of women, and intending to 
give them the ballot. The Republican 
politicians of Kansas are not pursuing a 
course that inspires confidence in their 
honesty of xp That party is most 
to be trusted by women which recognizes 
the great underlying principle of this 
Government, be it called by whatever 
name it may. That principle is, unques- 
tionably, the right of the governed to a 
voice in the government. 

That the Populist party is open to crit- 
icism I grant; no one is farther from 
believing in its leading isms than am I; 
but the women of America are, first and 
always, most interested in what they 
should consider to be of the greatest 
importance in American politics, viz.: 
the carrying out to its legitimate conclu- 
sion the American idea of a government 
of the people. Until that idea is recog- 
nized and the women of the State are 
enfranchised, what matter their political 
opinions? These opinions are but dead- 
sea-apples, so far as legitimate influence 
is concerned. Miss Anthony and other 
noble women asked for proper recogni- 
tion of the Republican party in Kansas, 
and were refused. They asked the same 
thing of the Populist party, and it was 
granted. Miss Anthony expressed her 
gratitude, as did Miss Shaw. Republics 
are said to be ungrateful; these women 
were not. Neither Miss Anthony nor 
Miss Shaw are committed to any party, 
except to that plank in the Populist 
platform in Kansas which extends to the 
women of that State full citizenship. 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw are Amer- 
icans. They are true to the fundamen- 
tal principles of American government, 
and it is high time that petty caviling 
against them was stopped. As St. Paul 
knew ‘‘only Christ and Him crucified,” 
80 women should know only the Ameri- 
can idea of government, and that carried 
out, until they can go to the polls and 
express, in a proper and legitimate man- 
ner, their individual political opinions, 
be those opinions what they may. Dear 
JOURNAL, I write these words in sad 
sincerity, and I am sure the majority of 
your readers are united with me in the 
desire that no cruel fling shall be made 
in your columns at one whose life work 
has been for the uplifting of woman. 

JEAN BROOKS GREENLEAF. 


We have already expressed in the 
strongest terms our sense of the injustice 
of the charge that Miss Anthony and Rev. 
Anna Shaw have ‘‘gone over” to any party, 
but our friend is not justified in character- 
izing Dr. Longshore’s letter as an ‘‘at- 
tack’? upon anybody. The ‘friendly 
protest,’ as published by us, was a criti- 
cism which did not name any individual, 
but it expressed a wide-spread feeling of 
uneasiness among Kansas suffragists, 
which manifests itself in numerous 
letters, which we have not published 
and have no intention of publishing. It 
seems to be the unanimous opinion of 
our many Kansas correspondents that 
the interest of the suffrage amendment 
will be promoted by the maintenance of 
a non-partisan attitude by the Woman 
Suffrage Association of the State. That 
is, of course, entirely consistent with 
individual party activity by Kansas 
women or men who believe that the 


public welfare requires the success of 
one party or the other, provided that 


such support is given on general prin- 
ciples, not as suffragists but as citizens. 
H. B. B. 








OREGON MONTHLY MEETING, 


Mrs. J. C. Pritchard, late of Greeley, 
Col., was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Oregon State Woman Suf. 
frage Association, July 15. Despite the 
sultriness of the day, the meeting wag 
well attended. After a piano solo by Migs 
Blake, and an address by Mrs. Moreland 
Harvey, Mrs. Pritchard spoke as follows: 

Imagine my surprise and delight to read 
in the Oregonian of July 5, at the head of 
a column, the words ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” 
and the initials, “O. S. W. S. A.” The 
pleasant thoughts I had then will only be 
excelled when I read in the paper that all 
the women of Oregon stand free and 
equal in all things to men. 

It has often been said that women 
would not vote if they had the opportu- 
nity. It has been the experience in Colo. 
rado that those women who were firmest 
in making that remark were the first at 
the polls. Never fear, women will vote, 
Give them the chance. Ina small town 
where there were 1,240 women voters 
1,202 of them voted. We can safely Bay 
that the remaining 38 were sick, or could 
not get to the polls. At a suffrage meet- 
ing recently held in Kansas there was 
upon the platform a plain, dark-blue flag, 
with one very bright star near the top— 
Wyoming. At a distance there was 
another star, for Colorado, and just peep- 
ing over the edge, not wholly visible, the 
star of Kansas. May many more soon be 
— to that flag—Oregon among the 
rest. 

Mrs. Carloch accompanied Mrs. H. R, 
Duniway on the piano as the latter sang 
an effective solo, with charming voice 
and manner. She was followed by her 
little daughter Ruth, in a recitation which 
evoked an encore. 

Mrs. A.S. Duniway spoke earnestly for 
twenty minutes upon ‘‘Woman asa Home- 
keeper,’”’ emphasizing her duties in times 
of public peril. 

Mrs. Hirshay, late of Omaha, related 
her experience in introducing Miss An- 
thony to an Iowa audience, years ago, 
when it was deemed unwomanly for a 
woman to appear on the public platform. 

An appeal from the ladies of Florida for 
donations of ‘‘aprons and sunbonnets” for 
an equal suffrage bazar was presented 
by the chair. , 

The association will hold another meet- 
ing next Saturday afternoon. 


<4 





BALLOT TO DEFEAT BALLOT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A just and unique amendment is pre- 
pared for the active New York consti- 
tutional convention. It would permit 
every woman who shall come within the 
requirements of the constitution to vote 
upon the question of female suftrage. 
This proposition would put the re 
monstrants in an absurd and illogical 
position by compelling them to use the 
ballot to defeat the ballot. 

LovIsA SOUTH WORTH. 

Cleveland, O. 


+> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED IN s0UTH 
CAROLINA. 





Here is quite an admission. The Daily 
Register, of Columbia, South Carolina, of 
July 21, says: 

Fortunately for South Carolina, the 
Edgefield meeting passed off without 
bloodshed. Many have looked forward 
to that meeting with dread of its results. 
The two candidates for senatorial honors 
are both from that county. The presence 
of ladies at the meeting was the safeguard 
which prevented bloodshed in Edgefield 
Thursday, and they can always be counted 
on to prevent bloodshed. Still we feel im- 
pelled to advise Senator Butler to keep 
somewhat tighter rein upon his tongue 
and temper than he did at the Edgefield 
meeting, or he may yet force a difficulty 
at some of the remaining meetings. 
Knowing the temper of the crowd he was 
addressing, he was somewhat unfortunate 
in his choice of language and epithets. 





—- 
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ONE WOMAN PHYSICIAN IN AFRICA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I rejoice in the plea for women physi- 
cians in Africa. You will be glad to 
know that there is at least one woman 
physician ‘‘on the continent of Africa.” 
I refer to Alice Harris, M. D., an Amer- 
ican missionary lady, practising at 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, where she, 
under God, saved my life in 1890, and 
since in the Bompeh country back of 
Freetown. Thoroughly equipped for her 
work, cultured, beautiful, unselfish, she 
is a wonderful power among the people. 

Mary CLEMENT LEAVITT. 


4 
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NON-PARTISAN ATTITUDE APPROVED 


The District of Columbia Woman Sutf- 
frage Association, on July 2, adopted & 
series of resolutions approving of the 
action of Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw 
in Kansas, and expressing appreciation 
of the patriotism and sense of justice 
shown by the Populist Convention in rec- 
ognizing the proposed constitutional 
amendment without making it a party 
issue. The explanations given by Miss 
Anthony in the WoMAN’s JouRNAL and 
Woman’s Tribune are cited as evidence of 
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her non-partisan attitude. It was voted 
to send a copy of these resolutions to 
each of the national suffrage organs, but 
they have first reached us through the 
Lincoln (Kansas) Beacon, a month after 
the date of their passage. 


or 





IN MEMORIAM. 


At his residence in Des Moines, on 
May 31, Rev. Dr. SYLVAN STANLEY 
HounrTING, one of the foremost Unitarian 
clergymen of the West, and a prominent 
advocate of all the leading reforms of the 
present century, passed away. 

Dr. Hunting was born at New London, 
N. H., March 22, 1826. His parents were 
Israel and Lucinda Everett Hunting, and 
he was one of eleven children, eight sons 
and three daughters, of whom one alone 
survives, Albert R. Hunting, who lives in 
the old home of the family at New Lon- 
don. Dr. Hunting was brought up as a 
Baptist, and was educated at Colby 
Academy, a Baptist institution ; but while 
yet a young man developed strong lean- 
ings toward Universalism, and, after 
graduating from the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, in 1852, was ordained 
as a Unitarian minister. He taught 
school at Acton, Mass. His first charge 
was at Brookfield, Mass., where he 
preached for six years. He preached for 
three years at Manchester, N. H., and 
two years at Detroit, Mich., resigning 
the latter pastorate to serve two years as 
chaplain of the Twenty-seventh Michigan 
Volunteers. Returning to the ministry 
at the close of the war, he preached for 
seven years at Quincy, Ill., one year at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and seven years at 
Davenport. He came to Des Moines in 
1880, to assume the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian Church, which position he filled 
with great ability until his retirement, in 
1885, on account of advancing years. 
During his pastorate Unity Church was 
erected. Dr. Hunting was twice married, 
his first wife being Carrie Stowell, who 
lived but a few years, leaving him with 
an infant son. He was married, Novem- 
ber 18, 1858, at North Andover, Mass., to 
Julia M. Stevens, who, with their three 
sons, Stanley, Charles and Nathaniel, 
survive him. The youngest son, Dr. 
Nathaniel Hunting, of Quincy, Mass., 
was with his father during the last ill- 
ness, having come for the purpose of 
assisting in a surgical operation which 
was at one time contemplated. Dr. Hunt- 
ing was genial and warmhearted, with a 
mind cordially open and sympathetic to 
all. He was a radical in politics and 
religion, and in a large way labored for 
the good of humanity. Intellectually 
alert and broadly hospitable to new ideas, 
he was free from all forms of bigotry and 
intolerance. As a young man he was an 
abolitionist, and a personal friend of Lucy 
Stone, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and other reformers. He was a 
friend of Edward Everett Hale, who took 
part in his ordination, in 1852, and is the 
only survivor of all who participated. 
He was an enthusiastic advocate of 
woman suffrage, prohibition and prison 
reform, and was a hearty supporter of 
science and progress in all directions. 
He was a member of the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences, and of the Ameri- 
can Academy for the Advancement of 
Science. His loss will be keenly felt by 
a wide circle of co-workers. 

oueaivahians 
MRS. MARY C. WILBER, 

one of the oldest and best - known 
school teachers of the United States, died 
in Cincinnati, July 16, at Christ Hospital, 
aged 77. She was born in 1818. In the 
fall of 1838, she went, a youthful bride, 
with her husband, P. B. Wilber, to Buck- 
ingham County, Virginia, where he was 
president of the Buckingham Female Col- 
lege Institute. In September, 1842, the 
first session of Wesleyan Female College 
began, and Mrs. Wilber and her husband 
were chosen to manage the institution in 
Cincinnati, where she has lived ever since. 
In 1845 the Young Ladies’ Lyceum cele- 
brated its first anniversary, and for seven- 
teen years, until the death of Mr. Wilber 
in June, 1859, Mrs. Wilber was president 
of the Lyceum, which was a marked feat- 
ure of the college. To-day Mrs. Wilber 
has the gratitude of 2,000 educated 
women, who remember her kind interest 
asateacher. She was very proud of the 
Lyceum, of which she was the acknowl- 
edged mother. She kept, up to the time 
of her death, a faithful record of the 
alumnz, and was present at every re- 
union. At the last meeting, held in June 
at the Grand Hotel, she opened the after- 
noon with prayer, and, on leaving, went 
all around with a tremulous farewell, 
which many at the time pronounced her 
last. Justa fortnight after the reunion 
she was stricken with paralysis. She had 
been in the city all the morning at the 
Public Library. Up to the time of her 
illness her mind was perfectly clear. 
Mrs. Wilber was the mother of ten chil- 
dren—four boys and six girls. 





LITA BARNEY SAYLES, 

a woman of infinite charm of manner, 
of beautiful personal presence, of fine 
literary ability, a warmhearted friend, 
and an earnest woman suffragist, passed 
from earth at her home in Killingly, Ct., 
on June 5. The month of roses was most 
appropriate, surely, for the passing of 
this poetic soul, a born lover of all beauti- 
ful things. An ardent Spiritualist, she 
was broad and liberal in her religious 
views, and a member of the Free Relli- 
gious Association for years. She was one 
of the most charming of letter-writers; 
witty, sentimental and philosophical. A 
woman of means, she did not give herself 
up to pleasure. She was an active mem- 
ber and officer in various reformatory and 
progressive associations. From its incip- 
iency, she was a leading member and 
active officer of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women, popularly called 
the Woman's Congress, of which Mrs. 
Kate Doggett, of Chicago, was the orig- 
inator and first president. Together with 
her long-time friend, Mrs. Imogene Fales, 
of Brooklyn, Mrs. Sayles was active in 
the formation, and officially connected 
with the Sociologic Society of America, 
which works for co-operation between 
the laborer and the capitalist. She was 
a member of various woman suffrage 
associations, and always an enthusiastic 
worker in that reform. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Los Angeles women are working hard 
to get Kate Tupper Galpin nominated on 
several tickets as non-partisan candidate 
for county superintendent of schools. 


Mrs. Julian Ferry, formerly of Sche- 
nevus, N. Y., has been appointed to a po- 
sition in the office of the Adjutant General 
of Michigan, at Lansing. Mrs. Ferry has 
the talent to fill it with ability. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson has been 
visiting at Stanford University, and has 
been invited to lecture there. Mrs. Stet- 
son’s little volume of poems is almost 
entirely gone, and a new edition is being 
arranged for. 

Mrs. 8S. 8. Wetherbee, of Kansas, writes 
to the Union Signal: ‘“There are now 797 
prisoners in our State prison, and of that 
number only fourteen are women. And 
yet women are such a dangerous class 
they cannot be trusted with the ballot!” 

The Lexington Leader says: 

It is hereby panty asserted that 
woman suffrage is becoming more popular 
in Kentucky than at any previous time in 
her history. Somebody has suggested 
that Kentucky colonels have had some- 
thing to do with this. 

Miss Laura May Northrup, daughter of 
Rev. 8. A. Northrup, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at Fort Wayne, Ind., has won 
the first prize in the recent contest insti- 
tuted by Harper’s Young People. There 
were more than ten thousand competi- 
tors. 

Helen M. Stoddard, president of the 
Texas W. C. T. U., has been for the past 
twenty years an ardent advocate of wom- 
an suffrage. She was converted by a lec- 
ture of Susan B. Anthony’s. The Texas 
W.C. T. U. is doing a great work for suf- 
frage under the impulse of Mrs. Stoddard 
and its other progressive leaders. 

The old joke about the inability of a 
woman to drive a nail has passed into 
silent and sympathetic dust. The other 
day a farmer’s wife, three miles west of 
town, successfully shingled the entire 
one side of her dwelling-house while her 
husband was in town looking up a car- 
penter.— Oklahoma Tribune. 

At the recent commencement exercises 
of Schenevus (N. Y.) Academy, Lee 
Boorn chose woman suffrage as the sub- 
ject of his oration, and made a strong 
and sensible address, which showed him 
to be well grounded in the literature of 
the question. The Schenevus Monitor 
published the address in full. 

Of the 27 lecturers at the Plymouth 
(Mass.) School of Applied Ethics, only 
one is a woman, the Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, of Providence, R. I. Her lec- 
tures have given a comprehensive his- 
tory of the growth of woman’s liberty in 
the development of the family, and have 
commanded thoughtful attention. 

The Suffrage Advocate, of Lawrence, 
Kansas, is an admirable weekly paper, 
established July 5, asa medium of com- 
munication for speakers and organizers, 
and an encouragement to friends of 
the woman suffrage amendment. It pro- 
poses tocontinue its publication until 
victory crowns its labors next November. 


The United Woman Suffrage Clubs of 
Los Angeles anticipated ‘The Day We 
Celebrate,” on Saturday evening,June 30. 
Speeches were delivered by Mrs. Kate 
Tupper Galpin on ‘‘Woman Suffrage and 
our Public Schools,” and by Mrs. Alice 
Moore McComas on ‘‘Where Are We 
At?” The celebration was a decided 
success. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has accepted an 
invitation to be present at the Bryant 
centennial in Cummington, Aug. 16, and 
she will read a poem on that occasion. 
Dr. Holmes will probably send a letter to 
be read at the exercises. This, however, 
is conditional upon his health and 
strength. All speakers invited by the 
committee thus far have accepted, save 
Governor Greenhalge. 


Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins will speak 
at the coming New England Fair 
at Worcester, on outdoor exercise for 
women, with special freference to bicy- 
cling. While Mrs. Hopkinsis an able and 
enthusiastic advocate of this healthful 
exercise, she never, under any circum- 
stances, “gives bicycle exhibitions upon 
the track,” as was erroneously stated in 
last week’s issue. 


In the University of Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Helen Campbell, who has been doing 
post-graduate work with Dr. Richard T. 
Ely, Dean of the School of Economics, 
was appointed associate professor, to lec- 
ture on ‘‘Social Economics and Women,” 
and ‘Household Science.”” Mrs. Camp- 
bell also gives a short course at Bay 
View, Michigan, summer schvol, begin- 
ning August 6, and will lecture during 
the winter at Leland Stanford and Den- 
ver Universities. 


In one of the meetings of the Woman’s 
Congress Association, of San Francisco, a 
woman spoke feelingly of the pleasure it 
was to her to see Sarah B. Cooper and 
hear her speak. ‘‘I have known her name 
for twenty years,” she said, and I never 
saw her before.” This is a tiny instance 
of just what the Congress will mean to 
our women—the opportunity to see and 
hear, to meet and clasp the hands of those 
whose names are household words to some 
of us, but whom we have never met. It 
is the very essence of the work to bring 
people together.— The Impress. 


The Chicago Advance, the leading rep- 
resentative of Orthodox Congregational- 
ism in the West, is liberal on the woman 
suffrage question. In a thoughtful leading 
editorial of July 5, entitled ‘Should 
Women Vote?” it quotes Lord Rosebery’s 
definition of politics as ‘‘a living and en- 
nobling effort to carry into practical life 
the principles of a higher morality,” and 
in widening the franchise we have hit 
on the conscience of the community,” 
and asks, ‘‘What if, in this country, in 
lifting the ballot to the hand of woman, 
we should also hit on the conscience of 
the people, to the decisive advantage 
of every humane and good cause?” 


The Suffrage Advocate is the name of a 
new weekly paper edited and published 
by W. H. 8S. Wakefield, at Lawrence, 
Kansas. It is devoted to the interests of 
the pending suffrage amendment, is non- 
partisan, and its subscription price is 
only fifty cents. The Advocate gives an 
account of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at Lawrence, at which Major J. K. 


* Hudson, of the Topeka Daily Capital, was 


the orator. Referring to the heroic part 
taken by the women in making Kansas a 
free State, and during the war, he said 
that ‘‘next November he would vote to 
give his wife the same rights of citizen- 
ship and self-government enjoyed by him- 
self” which remark brought out the 
heartiest applause of the day. 


The action of Catholic Bishop Watter- 
son, to which we referred last week, is in 
line with his well-known policy against 
the saloon and, saloon-keepers. He de- 
clares his purpose to withdraw his ap- 
probation from any Catholic society in 
his diocese having saloon-keepers among 
its officers, and to suspend such society 
from its rank and privileges; (2) to rec- 
ognize no new society which has saloon- 
keepers among its members; (3) to refuse 
absolution to saloon-keepers who conduct 
their business ‘‘in a forbidding or disedify- 
ing way,” and sell on Sundays. This is 
the sort of discipline that this brave 
bishop has brought to bear against Catho- 
lics who are engaged in the liquor traffic. 
Some of them, rebelling against this 
proposal ‘“‘to restrict individual liberty,” 
appealed to the Apostolic Delegate. He 
gave a decision in favor of the bishop. 
Believing that he had not fully under- 
stood the question, the matter was again 
referred to him, and in response he has 
giving a decision upholding the bishop 
upon every point. It is worth while to 
state the points of the decision, that the 
full import of it may be understood. 
They are three, as follows: 

1. Bishops are divinely appointed judges 
with ret to matters pertaining to 
faith and morals in their dioceses, and 
neither societies nor individuals may set 
their decisions at deflance. That such 
decisions may involve temporal loss does 
not mm | opposition to them, for spir- 
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itua is paramount. 
2. The liquor traffic, especially as con- 
ducted in the United States, is the source 


of much evil, and the bishop was acting 
within his rights in seeking to restrict it. 

3. The Apostolic Delegate, therefore, 
sustains Bishop Watterson’s action, and 


approves of his circular letter and regula- 
tions concerning saloons and the expul- 
sion of saloon-keepers from membership 
in Catholic societies. 


> 


WOMAN’S DAY AT SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. 


We give an abstract of some of the ad- 
dresses made on Woman’s Day, July 24, 
at the Massachusetts Chautauqua. The 
exercises began at 10.30 A. M., with 
‘Robin Adair,” sung by the Quartette, 
after which Mrs. Livermore said: 


That beautiful song is eminently appro- 
priate. It typifies the spirit of the 
woman suffrage movement—the eternal 
and beneficent companionship of the 
sexes—the comradeship of man and 
woman. It is a new movement, but it has 
come to stay. People say that women 
already have about all the — see 
that men have. It is not true. ently, 
in Andover, a man died and willed away 
his children from his wife. Lawyers say, 
‘it can’t be done in Massachusetts.” But 
it was done. That mother did not see her 
young children for two years, and was 
worn out with her unceasing efforts to 
get them back. She was the daughter of 
a Congregational minister, a worthy 
woman. In the Probate Court the case 
was postpcned until fall. Then two of 
her children were given temporarily into 
her custody at Pittstield, but her young- 
est, now five years old, was not given to 
her. And that partial concession was 
only made when it was shown that the 
testamentary guardian—a brother-in-law 
—had been guilty of a violation of his 
trust. Another case lately enlisted the 
sympathy of Lucy Stone, but without 
avail, where a woman had been deprived 
of her children. No, women cannot de- 
ae on enjoying social equity until they 

elp make the laws. 

REV. CHARLES G. Ames said: 


Mrs. Livermore has spoken of woman 
suffrage as a new movement. She might 
have spoken of suffrage itself as new. It 
is only a short time since men voted, or 
since there has been any attempt to make 
& government of and for and by the 

ple. Suffrage is one method of attain- 
ng good government—the highest wis- 
dom for the best welfare of all. None 
should vote but those who know how. 
Without wisdom and justice in legislation, 
no good government, no good society, is 
possible. In earlier ages it was sought 
through patriarchalism—the oldest man 
of the family was king and mage = Buta 
ee og of one, or a few, tends to 
espotism. It is very difficult for any- 
one outside of the circle of power to get 
inside. Power often gets into bad hands. 
So with social progress there has been a 
gradual extension of power from the few 
to the many. Manhood suffrage is a 
sign of the advancement of the race. 
Womanhood suffrage comes as a new un- 
folding of spirit power. Until men and 
women become capable of self-govern- 
ment, they will be misgoverned, even 
under the forms of a republic. 


‘*Rule them and fool them, for so it must be.’’ 


Ignorant ple are incapable of com- 
bining for their own welfare. Therefore 
no one ought to rule until he knows how. 
It is absurd to take a watch to a black- 
smith to be mended. It is reasonable 
that persons who have not reached men- 
tal maturity—idiots, lunatics, criminals, 
and aliens—should be forbidden to vote. 
But sex is not a reason for exclusion. 
Fix the standard of fitness, and then ad- 
mit all who can come up to it; that is the 
principle of good government. Some 
women are qualified to rule, as some men 
are qualified; some are not. Call a halt 
on unconditional cheap suffrage! Let 
me suggest a plan: From and after Jan. 1, 
1901, let all new applicants for registra- 
tion as voters pass an examination. Let 
those who can discriminate between the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government, men or women, 
be admitted, and let all others be ex- 
cluded. We can no longer afford to 
include all masculine ignorance and ex- 
clude all feminine intelligence. Have a 
moderate qualification, easily ascertained, 
for all qualified citizens to enter and no 
others. Take suffrage from no one who 
now has it, but enter the new century 
with a new set of books. “Strike for 
that which ought to be: God will bless 
the blows!” 


Mrs. LIVERMORE said: 

I think the country has suffered more 
from interested voting than from ignorant 
voting. Boss McKane could have complied 
with the conditions proposed by Mr. 
Ames. Eleven men in New York city 
hold chattel mortgages on the saloons of 
50,000 liquor sellers. I would sooner trust 
honest ignorance than a scamp who isa 
Harvard graduate. On Mr. Ames’s plan 
we should perhaps have better govern- 
ment, but something more is needed. 
We only exclude the criminals and idiots 
who are in confinement; a majority of 
them are outside and are not excluded. 
Meanwhile all women are required to 
wait. Well, we are in the habit of wait- 
ing. If women were made voters, their 
downright honesty and simplicity would 
vastly improve matters. 

Mr. AMES: Do not forget that the 
ignorant vote is the salable vote. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: Not always. 

Mrs. JuLIA WARD HOWE made an ad- 
mirable address, which we hope to print 
next week. During the pouring of the 
rain on the roof, which for a few minutes 
prevented her from being heard, the choir 
sang ‘*The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
the audience joining in the chorus. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE concluded the morn- 
ing session. She said: 

The great obstacle to the establish- 
ment of woman suffrage is not the remon- 
strants. They are only the fly on the 
wheel. It is the liquor traffic. Even the 








(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


Captain Fitzhugh, an ex-Confederate 
soldier who served on the staff of Gen- 
eral Lee, says, in the Rochester Democrat: 
“I was in that mob on the viaduct two 
weeks ago, and it occurred to me that 
although I live among 7,000,000 of freed- 
men, I had never seen a Negro mob in 
my life. I had never heard of a Negro 
conspiracy, or of a Negro bomb-thrower, 
or even of a treasonable or disloyal utter- 
ance; and I reflected, further, that the 
Negro is not only peaceable and loyal, 
but he is patriotic, and ready at any mo- 
ment to take up arms in defence of his 
country and its institutions, notwith- 
standing he has but a limited share in 
their enjoyment.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
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c—% COCOAS AND CHOCOLAT ES 

BD SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
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ci MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
| }iy eMerneir BREAKFAST COCOA, 


{ Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemieals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
a@ cup. 
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less than one cent 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U. 8, A, 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman’s P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. See letter in 
another column also, signed by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 
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Ts a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SuHEPaRD, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 





At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 

reference to the efficacy of the 

Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 

confidential. 


For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 











Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 
General Agents for Massachusetts 
™ Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
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THE MASTER-CARVER. 
BY EBLLICE HOPKINS. 


Not to make chips the Master takes His axe; 
From its keen lightnings think not thou to hide; 
Nor will His arm relax, 
Till all thy wooden pride 
Into the carven work He hews 
That lightly runs about His shrine, 
And blossoms up about His feet divine 
In lilies washed with sacramental dews. 
_——-—-— +S 
REMEMBRANCE. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 











When, in the first wild throes of grief, 
The sick heart turns from all relief, 
And backward counting, sad and slow, 
An hour, a week, a month ago 
To days ere yet the light had flown 
From those dear eyes we called our own— 
We ask of God the seal to set; 

‘(How long, O Lord, ere we forget ?’’ 


For still to live through unknown years, 
Lost voices ringing in our ears, 

Lost faces held in memory’s grasp, 

Lost hands that never more we clasp, 
And feet whose steps have died away 
Walking beside us day by day, 

Seems all too hard for love’s regret, 

And so we pray, ‘‘Let us forget!” 


But when above life's troubled springs 
We feel the stir of angels’ wings, 

And His dear blessing, sweet and slow, 
Drops on the wounded hearts below ; 
When Faith ascends the golderr stair 

Of love and hope and trust and prayer— 
Though grief and pain may linger yet, 
We would not, if we could, forget! 





A MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


BY EMMA A. OPPER. 


Stone-roughened till the hoof that climbs it 
treads 
Its steep stretch cautiously, it plunges through 
Where thick leaf-tangles muffle and subdue 
The wild-wood sounds, and spruces join their 
heads 
And shut out dimly all the cloudless blue. 


It dips and winds adown the hills, between 
Where buckwheat fields breathe fragrance to 
the air— 
Fine-flowered, billowy, and snow-white ; where 
Stone fences trail dark through the land’s fresh 
green, 
And farmsteads mark the slopes but here and 
there. 


Good homes, where tins dry in the sun, and 
brave 
The jealous-tended dooryard posies blow ; 
A saw-miil, idle while the stream runs low; 
And its red dust is stirred but little, save 
For ox-drawn load or hay-cart rumbling slow. 


Only the locusts’ sleepy whir, and bells 
On hillsides and in wood where cattle stray, 
Hallowing all the sweet, long summer day ; 
A quietness, wide and serene, that tells 
The moiling, harassed world is far away. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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BROTHER SAM’S DAUGHTER. 


‘Twelve o’clock, and the washing aint 
out yet!” said Nancy Norton, with a 
frightened glance at the clock. ‘But 
I’ve had such a sight o’ setbacks! I'll 
have to wait a spell now till the hired 
men have had their dinner.” 

She blew the horn at the back door, 
then made all haste to set the plentiful, 
if plain, meal on the table, which feat she 
had barely accomplished before Uncle 
Peter and the three stalwart helpers ap- 
peared on the scene. 

‘Nancy does make A Number One 
pies!” said Hiram Jenifer, reaching to 
her for a second slice. 

‘I don’t mind if I drink another cup o’ 
coffee,’ observed Noah Johnson, ‘with 
plenty of sugar, Nancy, please.” 

While Hezekiah Hopper made a plunge 
at the butter with his own knife, remark- 
ing sotto voce, that to his taste there 
wa’n’t no butter like June butter, an’ it 
didn’t come but once a year! 

‘*No hot bread!” said Uncle Peter, with 
a comprehensive glance around the board, 
‘nor riz biscuits—eh Nancy ?”’ 

“TI couldn’t manage it to-day,” said 
Nancy with a conscience-stricken look. 

‘*With the washin’ an’”— 

‘“‘Nancy’s yesterday’s bread’s good 
enough for me!” observed Hiram, phil- 
osophically. 

“For my part,” said Uncle Peter, ‘‘I 
don’t see how these women folks contrive 
to put in the time, pottering around all 
day, a-doin’ next to nothin’.” 

“Oh, now, that aint fair!’’ spoke up 
Noah Johnson, good naturedly. ‘‘Tain’t 
no joke to cook an’ wash an’ iron for four 
men.” 

The color had risen in two round spots 
to Nancy’s cheeks; a quick retort hovered 
on her lips, when Uncle Peter interrupted 
the unspoken words. 

“Oh, by the way!” said he, “I’d most 
forgotten to say anything about it, but 
brother Sam’s girl’s to be here to-day.” 

‘*Brother Sam's girl?” 

“Why, yes—your cousin Nannie, from 
Bridgeport—your Uncle Sam’wel’s gal 
that’s to teach the deestrict school here. 
Sam, he was inquirin’ round for a place, 
an’ I calculated we could board her here, 





so I told him to send her on. ‘He’s wil- 
lin’ to pay five dollars a week, and that 
counts up!” 

Nancy looked at her uncle with star- 
tled eyes. 

“But there aint no room for her to 
sleep in,” said she. 

“She can have your room, and you can 
take the little corner chamber in the gar- 
ret. One person more or less in the 
family don’t make no difference, and five 
dollars is five dollars. Have some more 
of the dried peach sass, Johnson ?’’ 

Nancy said not a word. 

Of what avail was it to remind Uncle 
Peter that the little garret chamber was 
cold in winter and hot in summer, that 
the roof leaked and the rats played high 
carnival there? 

She only helped Hiram Jenifer to a 
cucumber pickle, and replenished the 
coffee pot for the third time. 

“There’s a gal, now—Brother Sam’s 
darter,” reflectively observed Mr. Norton, 
as he sprinkled pepper and vinegar over 
his summer beets—‘‘as is worth her salt. 
Arnin’ twenty dollars a month at teach- 


in’, If Nancy could make money like 
that! But Nancy hadn’t never no fac- 
ulty !” 


“T never had a chance!”’ cried Nancy, 
with rising color and tear-brimmed eyes. 
‘I’ve been kept hard at work dince I was 
a child, and—and”— 

“There, there, don’t get excited!” said 
Uncle Peter, waving his hand in a patro- 
nizing manner. ‘Gals is queer creeturs. 
You can’t so much as speak to ’em, but 
they fly off at a tangent. Get things 
ready for Sam’s gal, that’s all I'll ask of 
you—and mind, you have some fried 
chicken for supper. Hi Jenifer hasn’t 
had a bite of fried chicken since he’s been 
here. And look arter the young goslins 
that’s comin’ outen the shell down to the 
barn. I suspicion there’s a weasel abroad 
somewhere; and mind the calves don’t 
get into the corn. I reely must mend 
that gate-pin some o’ these days. Come, 
boys, if you’re sure you can’t worry down 
no more victuals’ — 

It was not until the four men had 
shuffled off to the barnyard to look after 
Uncle Peter’s latest investment in a new 
Durham cow, ere they returned to the 
hayfield, that Nancy sank wearily down 
into a patch-cushioned rocker and burst 
into tears. 

‘I’m wotked harder’n any slave,” said 
she, ‘‘and don’t never have no chance to 
go nowhere nor see nothin’, and yet 
Uncle Peter thinks I aint worth my keep.” 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter, Nancy? 
You’re Nancy Norton, aren’t you?” 

A sweet, cheery voice sounded on her 
ear, a light hand touched her shoulder. 

Nancy jumped to her feet. 

‘Are you Uncle Sam’s daughter?” she 
cried. 

‘“‘Why, of courseI am! Nancy Norton, 
just like yourself. Named after our dear 
old grandmother—only they call me Nan- 
nie.” 

A smouldering feeling of resentment 
had possessed Nancy’s heart toward this 
unknown relation ; but it was all dispersed 
now in the light of those clear hazel eyes 
—the sunshine of that winning smile. 

In a second she knew that she should 
like her new cousin. 

‘‘Nothing is the matter,” said she ‘‘ex- 
cept that the washin’ is behind to-day, 
and I’m clean discouraged and tired out.” 

‘s‘Where’s the girl?” 

‘I’m the girl!” Nancy answered. 

‘*Then I’ll be girl, too,”” Nannie laughed 
out, taking off her gloves and unfasten- 
ing her piquant little cape. ‘‘You go and 
hang out the clothes, and I’ll see about 
clearing off this table. Because I’m to 
board here, father says, you and I are to 
be great friends.” 

Nancy looked wistfully at her. 

‘*Kiss me, won’t you?” said she. 

**Oh, yes, I'd so like to be friends with 
you! I haven’t never had no girl friends.” 

And Nannie kissed her with a kiss that 
carried a whole heart of love with it. 


The three hired men were overcome 
with embarrassment, when, on arriving 
in time for the fried chicken and hot 
waffles that evening, they found them- 
selves confronted with such a daintily 
dressed, smiling young lady. 

Even Uncle Peter himself was momen- 
tarily abashed at the style and beauty of 
brother Sam’s daughter.” 

“The new deestrict school -ma’am,” 
whispered Hiram Jenifer to Noah John- 
son. 

‘Earns twenty dollars a month,’ ut- 
tered Hezekiah Hopper. ‘“‘Twenty dol- 
lars!” 

‘‘Dressed up like a fashion plate,” in- 
wardly reflected Johnson. ‘Proper nice 
looking, though.” 

Nannie would not hear of banishing 
Nancy to the garret chamber. 

‘‘Why can’t we share the same room 
together?” she coaxed. ‘I should like a 
companion, and there's plenty of room.” 

Uncle Peter evinced ostentatious ap- 





proval of his new niece, and it required 





all Nancy’s hearty affection for the new 
comer to preserve her from the stings of 
jealousy. 

**T don’t see,” said Uncle Peter, “why 
Nancy can’t earn money like you do.”’ 

“How much do you pay her?” asked 
Nannie, lifting her eyes to his face. 

‘““Me? Pay Nancy? Why, her board 
an’ clothes to be sure. It’s all she’s 
worth!” 

‘*And what does she do?” 

‘*Just odd turns around the house. She 
did pester me for an allowance once, but I 
soon laid it down to her that I wan’t 
goin’ to hev no such nonsense.” 

“Oh!” said Nannie. 

Never in her life had Nancy Norton had 
a genuine sympathetic woman friend be- 
fore, and it was an indescribable relief to 
pour out her troubles in Nannie’s ear. 

‘It’s a shame!” cried warm-hearted 
Nannie. ‘“‘Why, you do the work of 
three women in this house! You rise 
early and lie down late; you have no 
recreation, no holidays, and Sundays you 
work harder than ever, because Uncle 
Peter likes to invite people here for their 
noonings to see how nice he has things. 
Oh, you needn’t think that I’m blind! 
You are pale and thin because you are 
overworked. You don’t like to go any- 
where, because Uncle Peter won’t give 
you any new clothes until you have worn 
out Aunt Hepsy’s wardrobe. It’s an 
imposition, that’s what it is, and I 
wouldn’t submit to it if I were you.” 

“But,” sighed Nancy, ‘‘what can I 
do?” 

“Tell him once again how matters 
stand!’’ cried Nannie, her lovely eyes 
flashing. ‘Insist upon fair wages for 
fair work.” 

Thus instigated, Nancy made her plea, 
but Uncle Peter’s brow grew dark. 

“*T don’t want to hear no such nonsense 
as this,” he roared. ‘‘Wages! Aint you 
got your home, and board and clothes? 
What else d’ye want? Why, I never 
heard such talk in my life!” 

“Is it yes or no?” persisted Nancy. 

‘It’s no-o-o!’’ thundered Uncle Peter. 

That same evening Nannie incidentally 
alluded to the fact that they would all 
rise betimes the next morning, for she 
was going to get them their breakfast, 
and hadn’t much time before school hours 
began. 

‘*‘Why, where’s Nancy?” asked Hiram. 

“Oh, didn’t youknow? She’s gone.” 

Uncle Peter dropped the gate-pin he 
was whittling; Hiram let the two days’ 
old copy of the Wakefield Eagle slip to 
the floor; Noah stared with wide open 
mouth. 

“She wants to make a living for her- 
self,” serenely added Nannie—‘‘to earn a 
little money. Every girl wants that, you 
know.” 

‘“*Humph!” growled Uncle Peter. ‘‘I’d 
like to see her make money! Why, she 
never had no more gumption than a katy- 
did! She’ll be back, quick enough, you'll 
find.” 

‘“‘But in the meantime,” said Nannie, 
coolly, ‘you must look around for some 
one to fill her place, for, as you can easily 
imagine, I have got my hands full.” 

“TI guess that’s easy done,’ said Uncle 
Peter, beginning to whittle afresh. 

But, to his infinite amazement, it was 
not so easy a task as he had fancied, and 
after many vain efforts and stinging dis- 
appointments, he found himself with two 
wasteful, complaining, inefficient hired 
girls in possession, for every one had 
resolutely refused to do the work alone. 

“Tt was too much,” they averred, ‘‘for 
one.” 

“It'll ruin me—it’ll clean ruin me!” 
groaned Uncle Peter, wringing his hands. 
‘*Ten dollars a month for one and eight 
for t’other—and every Thursday after- 
noon and every Sunday evening out! 
And look at them half slices o’ bread in 
the pig’s pail, and my best towels, not 
three years old, took for cleanin’ cloths, 
and a broom a week stumped through; 
an’ they won’t wash unless I get them a 
new patent wringer, and the fat scraps 
all throwed away, an’ nothin’ half took 
care of! Don’t you know of anyone I 
could get, Nannie, as would look arter 
things as Nancy used todo? I declare to 
goodness I can’t live so!” 

Nannie knit her brows and reflected. 

‘“There’s a young woman working for 
father,” said she, ‘‘a capital housekeeper 
and the best economist in the world—at 
least so he says. And since my married 
sister is coming back from Nebraska 
next week he may be able to dispense 
with her. But she has fifteen dollars a 
month.” 

“It’s wuth it—it’s wuth it!’ breath- 
lessly cried Uncle Peter. ‘I’ll manage 
to go to Bridgeport and see Brother Sam 
at once and secure her. This hired gal 
business will be the death of me.” 

Brother Sam was sitting on his porch 
reading the newspaper, as Mr. Norton 
came up. 

‘*Yes,”’ said he, ‘she’s a smart gal. The 
best gal I ever had. Thorough-going 
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New Englander. P’raps you may be able 
to get her—though [ doubt if she’ll come 
to you for fifteen dollars a month.” 

“Dll make it eighteen,” gasped Uncle 
Peter, ‘since you say she’s a New Eng- 
lander.” 

‘Well, you can try,’’ said Brother Sam. 
‘Here she is!” 

He flung open the door of the kitchen, 
and there, making a blackberry shortcake 
at the whitely-scoured table, stood—his 
niece, Nancy Norton. 

‘“*‘Why—it’s Nancy!” cried he. 

‘*Yes,” nodded Brother Sam, ‘‘Nancy 
it is! The best, smartest creetur that 
ever stepped, and worth her weight in 
gold.” 

Uncle Peter swallowed something like 
a lump in his throat. 

“Nancy,” said he, “will you come 
back”—here he swallowed a second lump 
— ‘to me for eighteen dollars a month? 
For I do believe you will earn it.” 

Nancy went up to him and kissed him. 

“Yes, Uncle Peter,” said she, ‘*I’ll 
come back.” 

For the old man had learned a lesson, 
and his teachers had been Nancy Norton 
and Brother Sam’s daughter.—Selected. 
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POLICE MATRON FOR BAY CITY. 


The women of Bay City, Mich., who 
have been working earnestly for the ap- 
pointment of a police matron appeared 
before the judiciary committee of the 
common council and the police commis- 
sioners, July 19, in the mayor’s office, and 
presented their cause in such an able 
manner as to leave little doubt in the 
minds of their listeners of the necessity 
of having a police matron there. 


Among those present were F. L. West- 
over, Selwyn Eddy, Alderman Devere 
Hall, City Attorney Loranger, Chief 
Murphy, A. D. Wyman, M. A. Root, Mrs. 
M. E. Root, Mrs. M. E. Daglish, Mrs. C. 
H. Klumph, Mrs. Helen F. Coman, Mrs. 
Bettie L. Stonebraker, Mrs. May S. 
Knaggs, Mrs. Mary L. Doe, Mrs. 8S. T. 
Holmes, Mrs.$. A. McLean, Mrs. H. A. 
Gowan, Mrs. J. Oliver, Mrs. W. H. Nellis, 
Mrs. Leonard, and others. 

The meeting was called to order at 4:30 
o’clock by F. L. Westover, president of 
the police commission, who stated the 
object of the gathering and asked to hear 
from those present. 

M. A. Root presented the petition sent 
to the council asking fora police matron, 
and read the names of the signers, among 
them being Judge S. M. Green, Judge G. 
P. Cobb, Judge J. W. McMath, Lee E. 
Joslyn, J. E. Kinnane, 8. O. Fisher, N. B. 
Bradley, A. J. Cooke, Rev. Thos, Rafter 
and others. He gave statistics showing 
that on an average 15 women a month 
were arrested in Bay City, and that last 
year women were arrested on 16 different 
charges. The need of a police matron to 
take care of these women was one gener- 
ally conceded by all good citizens. He 
read from the city charter in reference to 
the powers of the police commissioners, 
and said there was nothing to prevent 
hiring a matron if they saw fit. “We 
have a first-class police,’ said Mr. Root, 
“but we want just one more member—a 
woman.”’ 

Mrs. Root followed her husband. She 
said she would direct her remarks princi- 
pally to the police commission, as the 
judiciary committee had heard from the 
ladies some weeks ago. She read letters 
from officials and citizens in Chicago, 
Grand Rapids and other places, all speak- 
ing in the highest terms of the police ma- 
tron system. She made an eloquent plea 
for the establishment of the office. The 
time had come when a matron was a 
positive necessity in Bay City. A woman 
should accompany every female prisoner 
to Adrian, and every insane woman to the 
asylum. 

Truant Officer Wyman spoke at length 
on the duties of a police matron in large 
cities, but he thought Bay City at present 
was not in need of one. In the first place 
there were no accomodations at the 





station for a matron, and if it was de- 
cided to take the step, he would like to see | 
it postponed until the new station was | 
completed. Only asmall proportion of | 
the women arrested were locked up. The | 
majority of women arrested for drunk- | 
enness were too degraded to reform. 





Mr. Eddy made a few remarks, express- | 


ing himself in sympathy with the cause 
the ladies had undertaken 

Mrs. Doe said that positive proof had 
been presented of the good work accom. 
plished by police matrons in other cities, 
and saw no reason why the system 
should prove a failure here. 

Mrs. Daglish made a rousing speech in 
favor of a police matron, and advanced 
some strong arguments, which were re- 
ceived with applause. She spoke earnest- 
ly of fallen women, and said if any 
particularly needed a matron they were 
the ones. Ina police force of 22 mem- 
bers, there should be at least one woman. 

Chief Murphy was asked where a 
matron could be installed in the city 
building. ‘No place that I know of,” he 
replied, “except in the mayor’s office. 
The principal difficulty would be in taking 
care of the matron nights, as most arrests 
are made after dark.” 

The chief said he would be pleased to 
see a matron appointed; she would be of 
material assistance to him. 

Mrs. Knaggs spoke briefly. She wanted 
to see quarters for a police matron fitted 
up in the new city hall, but hoped there 
would be a matron appointed before the 
building was up. 

Mrs. Coman asked, in the name of com- 
mon decency, that a matron be appointed. 
A police matron wasn’t wanted by old 
women, middle-aged women, or young 
women, but by all women. 

Mr. Root protested against waiting un- 
til the new city hall was completed before 
having a police matron. 

Mrs. Gowan made an earnest plea for 
the appointment of a matron. 

Mrs. Stonebraker spoke from the school- 
teachers’ side and said that they, as a unit, 
wanted a matron. 

Alderman Hall, said personally, that he 
was greatly in favor of the movement, 
and City Attorney Loranger expressed 
himself emphatically in the same manner. 

A. B. Snyder, father of Mrs. Root, was 
called on last, and spoke eloquently for 
the movement. 

Mr. Westover said he would call the 
police board together before the next 
council meeting and have the matter 
presented at that time. As for himself, 
he was in hearty sympathy with the pro- 
posed reform. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS DENY 
FREE SPEECH TO WOMEN. 


The Southern Presbyterian General 
Assembly has, by a three-fifths vote, re- 
fused to consider overtures for organic 
union with the Northern Presbyterians, 
proposed by the latter at the meeting of 
their General Assembly in Saratoga, and 
forwarded by telegragh to the Southern 
Assembly. It was more than a refusal of 
union; it was a refusal even to consider 
the subject by appointing a committee. 
The importance of the vote lies not in its 
strength, for a three-fifth smajority can 
be overcome, but in the reasons given for 
declining the proposition. 

Of the five reasons given three are 
worthy of consideration, and one is im- 
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portant. The others are merely formal, 
and probably carry no weight in the 
minds of those who enunciated them. 

The first reason for refusing to consider 
union is. 

The historic differences between the 
two Assemblies as to the relation of the 
Church of Christ to civil government. 

This is a difference which goes back to 
the Civil War. At the opening of the 
Civil War the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly passed a vote disaproving seces- 
sion and supporting the Government. To 
this action the Presbyterian churches in 
the seceding States took exception, saying 
that it was none of the business of the 
Church to make any pronunciamento in 
political matters; and they then made it 
a special plank in their platform, which 
justified their withdrawal and their organ- 
ization of a new church, that the church 
must not only be independent of the State, 
but must not meddle with it even so far 
as to give advice or express an opinion. 

A second reason for the refusal is given 
in the following language: 

The essential difference between the 
two Assemblies as to woman’s sphere 
and work in the Church of Christ. 

That difference is this: The question 
whether a woman can open her mouth in 
church or Sunday school is remanded by 
the Northern Assembly to the judgment of 
the session, while in the Southern Church 
the General Assembly has laid down the 
law forbidding it as unscriptural. 

The third reason is given in the follow- 
ing words: 

To enter into organic union with the 
Northern Presbyterian Church involves 
the surrender of the plan of an indepen- 
dent negro church, which this Assembly 
regards as essertial alike to the religious 
and social welfare of both races. 


That is, the Southern Presbyterian As- 
embly holds that negroes should not be 
encouraged to remain in communion 
with that church; it ought to be a white 
man’s church and there ought to be a 
negro church for negroes. This is the 
statement of the Assembly ; and the opin- 
ion there expressed would be endorsed, we 
presume, not simply by three-fifths but 
by nearly five-fifths of the members. 

N, Y. Independent. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT, 


Rev. Clarence Greeley, general agent of 
the International Law and Order League, 
in Lend a Hand for July, makes the 
following statement of facts, which we 
respectfully ask the editor of the Outlook 
to republish : 

Does woman suffragein Kansas favor 
law enforcement? Whatis the fact? An 
editorial in the Outlook has stated that 
“many women imagine if they could 
vote, saloons would be closed. They for- 
get that it would also be necessary for 

em to elect district attorneys and 
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e answer of the suffragists is that 
had the editor taken pains to ascertain the 
facts, he would have found that the 
women in Kansas, e. g., knew very well 
what their votes implied, and that while 
many people imagine they can not close 
saloons, as a matter of fact the women 
have closed them every year in Kansas, 
since 1887, when municipal suffrage was 
granted to the women of Kansas. 

The women of Kansas ask that instead 
of theorizing in regard to the probabhili- 
ties a priori, eastern editors consider the 
facts where woman suffrage has been 
actually tried. Article 6 of the Brooklyn 
Protest affirms that the need of America 
is an improved quality of the vote. The 
claim is made by the suffragists that the 
woman vote has improved the quality, as 
demonstrated by the facts. 

It is a common assertion that women 
do not want the ballot. The leading op- 

onent of this extension of the elective 

ranchise says that in case women really 

want the ballot they should have it by 
all means. But he thinks they do not 
want it. It is claimed that in Kansas, 
however, fully half of the women vote; 
that even at the spring election of 1887, 
when they first had the opportunity, 
30,000 women voted at the municipal 
elections, and that the number of women 
who vote is increasing. 

The anti-suffragists in the East main- 
tain that we have not here a question of 
abstract right, but of political peer. 
The suffragists insist that it is precisely 
for reasons of expediency that the polls 
should be open to women. They main- 
tain that in-tead of theorizing in the air 
as to the evil effects of imposing the duty 
of voting on women, we should give heed 
to the alleged claim, that, where it has 
been tried, women do not find the fran- 
chise burdensome or its exercise degrad- 
ing, but the reverse; that it lifts burdens 
and develops and ennobles the mind. 
Their idea of ‘*The Place of Woman in 
Municipal Reform” accords very well with 
that of Miss Mulford’s article, of March 
31, in the Outlook. 

The women of Kansas think that they 
know by experience that woman suffrage 
would be an aid to law enforcement in 
eneral, because it has contributed de- 
Cisively to the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion in Kansas. It is urged that four- 
fifths of the women voting in Kansas vote 
for measures that will close the saloons, 
and if female indifference any where exists 
it is deplorable. It is said that a young 
man in Topeka, a present member of 
Congress, and with anti-prohibition sen- 
timents, was an aspirant for the office 
of county attorney of Shawnee County, 
but he knew that the influence of women 





was nearly solid, and as candidate for 
the attorneyship, he pledged himself to 
them that he would enforce the pro- 
hibitory law. 

It is maintained by the suffragists (and 
well understood by the saloon men) that 
the cause of law enforcement now suffers 
in Kansas from the lack of this proposed 
extension of the elective franchise. If 
the mayor were responsible— had the 
appointment of the police commissioners 
—(they are appointed by the governor) 
then the responsibility could be fixed on 
the mayor; now on no one. But it 
woald make against law enforcement 
if women could not vote for the mayor. 

Even under the present system, the 
effect of the woman vote has been against 
lawlessness. A larger proportion of 
women than men vote for the enforce- 
ment of a prohibitory law. No man thinks 
of running for office in Topeka without 
trying to make the women believe that 
he is in favor of prohibition. Women 
have voted since 1887 at Topeka, and 
have actually settled its policy in regard 
to ‘‘joints.”” Now I have given in sub- 
stance the argument for woman suffrage 
in Kansas as they look at it. It will 
be seen that this is not based on any 
mere theory of abstract rights, or on 
what might be, but on what has been, 
and is, ag a matter of stubborn fact. 

CLARENCE GREELEY, 
General Agent of the International 
Law and Order League. 
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FACTS ABOUT WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Emily F. Pope has collected the 
following statistics, based upon the num- 
ber of women graduated from the 
Woman’s Medical College of Chicago, the 
University of Syracuse, Cleveland Medi- 
cal College, Howard University of Wash- 
ington, University of California, Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, and University of 
Iowa, since 1870. 

Of 430 women graduated, 390 are found 
to be in active practice; eleven have 
never practised at all; while twenty-nine 
have practised for a time and then retired. 
Of the latter, twelve have ceased practice 
on account of marriage, seven from ill- 
health, five have engaged in other work, 
while the remainder give no reasons. 
These women are scattered over twenty- 
six States of the Union, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts having the 
largest number. 

Seventy-five per cent. were single on 
beginning the study of medicine, nine- 
teen per cent. were married, and six per 
cent. were widows. Their average age 
was twenty-seven years, and the average 
time of study was four and one-half 
years. 

With regard to the length of time these 
women have been in practice, the statistics 
show that 
144 have practised less than five years: 

123 “ ‘* from five to ten years; 





40 « se from ten to fifteen years; 
16 ¢ as from fifteen to twenty years; 
23 =“ bd over twenty years. 


Of these, eeventy-seven report that they 
supported themseives from the beginning 
of their practice, thirty-four in less than 
one year, fifty-seven after the first year, 
thirty-four in two years, fourteen in 
three years, and others in various periods 
of time over three years. Moreover, 
thirty-two per cent of these women re- 
port that they have one or more persons 
partially or wholly dependent upon them. 

Furthermore, since it has been argued 
that the peculiar physiological organiza- 
tion of woman must unfit her to bear 
mental or physical strain at certain peri- 
ods, a special question upon this point 
resulted in thirty-four acknowledging 
more or less periodical incapacity, while 
273 state that their work is never inter- 
fered with from this cause. We do not 
think it would be easy to find a better 
record of health among an equal number 
of women taken at random from all over 
the country Moreover, the woman who 
has an absorbing interest outside of her- 
self is far less likely to fall a victim to 
the various nervous disorders which form 
so large a portion of the ailments of her 
sex, than those not so employed. 

We have endeavored to find how far 
women are recognized by their profes- 
sional brethren to the extent of admission 
to their societies. In sixteen States they 
report membership in the State and 
County societies, while seven have repre- 
sented their societies at the American 
Medical Association. 
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THE COMING VOTER. 


On the day that the Junction City 
(Kan.) Tribune was twenty-one years old, 
a little daughter came to the home of the 
editor. Many congratulations were re- 
ceived, but none more graceful than the 
following: 
Headquarters Suffrage Amendment 

Campaign Committee, 

SALINA, KAN., July 14, 1894. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Davis: 

My DEAR FRIENDS—Permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the advent of Cecil Mar- 

aret. I envy you the possession of a 
Seaghtee. May she live to be as beauti- 
ful as her name, and as useful as her 
mother and grandmother, and may she 
be equal to the exercise of the suffrage, 
which I hope will be hers when she at- 
tains her majority. I rejoice to think 
that, in all probability, she will not have 
to struggle for that right as we have 
done. Yours very cordially, 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 
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Little four year old Mabel had been 
promised a beautiful wax doll for Christ- 
mas. In high spirits, the money in one 
hand, papa’s hand in the other, she set 
off to make the purchase. Arriving at 
the shop the doll was brought out, when, 
oh, despair! the face is discovered to be 





all cracked and spoiled by the cold! This 
was too much for the fortitude of the 
expectant young mother. She burst into 
tears and lamentations, exclaiming, ‘‘I 
don’t care so much for myself, but I 
wanted to keep it to show to my grand- 
children !” 
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WOMEN AS BAR-KEEPERS. 


A correspondent of the Woman's Signal, 
of London, England, writes: 


The other evening I was driving, late 
at night, with an American girl who had 
recently arrived in London. The way 
lay through some of the poorest parts of 
East London, and the streets were 
crowded at the corners with the doleful 
clearings of the public houses. It was a 
few minutes after closing time, and down 
the side streets we saw the sad procession 
of quarrelling women and men, while yet 
the unextinguished lights of the gin- 
palaces threw a mocking radiance over 
their victims. It was a sight familiar 
enough to those who know the Commer- 
cial Road at midnight, but few see it for 
the first time without their hearts stand- 
ing still in horror and pity. On the 
ground-glass door of one pothouse we 
read, as we passed, the inviting legend, 
‘Ladies’ Bar.” ‘Do women in England 
go in the saloon?” asked my companion 
in some curiosity. I had to acknowledge 
with a nod the national disgrace. ‘At 
any rate,” she continued, after a minute’s 
thought, “‘your saloons must be much 
better places than ours, as I hear girls 
serve in them; that must make a great 
difference in the language and conduct of 
those that frequent them. It would be 
impossible that men could use coarse or 
profane language with young women in 
the room.” I was so ashamed at this 
sudden Sotneey to the humiliating posi- 
tion of women in public opinion that I 
hardly had the heart to tell her the truth, 
and it was with some neers J that I got 
her to believe that it was not in the inter- 
ests of public propriety that girls were 
hired to serve drunken men; that scenes 
and mageege y*y.! bit as bad as I had 
seen and heard in Chicago and New York 
saloons were to be met with in the Eng- 
lish public houses, with young women of 
eighteen and twenty supplying the cause 
of disorder. My American friend was 
very loth to believe that the community 
could tolerate its womenkind being put 
to such base uses. To her, accustomed 
as she was to the general respect paid in 
her country to her sex, it seemed only 
natural that if women were set to so 
odious a task at all it could only be in the 
general interest of decorum. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. DERWENT. 
A Mystery. By Thomas Cobb. Nee- 
ley’s Library of Choice Literature. 
F. T. Neely. Chicago and New York: 
1894. Paper. 

This is a very readable story, the inter- 
est being centred on the disappearance, 


and the efforts made to discover its cause. 
H. B. B. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN FRACTIONS BY 
THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. Accom- 
panied by fraction cards. By Florence 
N. Sloane. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1894. Price 40 cents. 

Women are usually the best teachers, 


and often prepare the best textbooks. 
H. B. B. 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, writes in the 
latest WOMAN'S JOURNAL about the 
higher education of women, and the opin- 
ions therein held as evidenced in his 
“Utopia” by Sir Thomas More — now 
known in the calendar of the Catholic 
Church as Blessed Thomas More. He 
was beatified a few years ago with many 
other English martyrs who suffered for 
the Church under Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth. ‘All Europe” could hardly have 
been so amused and astonished as Mrs. 
Livermore imagines at the proposed 
higher education of women, since there 
were contemporary with More many 
learned women, especially in the religious 
orders, where women rose to places of 
power and influence, the like of which 
are rarely attained in the present day of 
‘progressive women.” More gave his 
own daughters what would still be con- 
sidered a liberal education. In Italy the 
universities were open to women. Mrs. 
Livermore herself wrote very fairly and 
appreciatively on this topic some years 
ago in the Chautauquan.— Boston Pilot. 


L. Douctas 
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You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 












WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leafiets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 


Address onLy Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s JouRNAL Orricez, 


Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Snaffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 

Te Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 


B. Blackwell. 
— 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








THAT TIRED FEELING 
Is a dangerous condition directly due to 


| depleted or impure blood. It should not 





be allowed to continue, as in its debility 
the system is especially liable to serious 
attacks of illness. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the remedy for such a condition, and also 
for that weakness which prevails at the 
change of season, climate or life. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
course of Lectures, Q ; Labora and 
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who are also admit to the clinics of the Robie 
Hospi dress CLARA MARSHALL, D., 
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LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted, 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The doctor is ely eclectic in her also a 
thorough Medical elgctrtolan, Her Retreat’ tor the 





ays from 9P.M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
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ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 


2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 
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PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


~The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLackwsLL, and Lucy 
E. AnTHONY. For sale at Woman’s J 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 
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WOMAN’S DAY AT SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 


Boston daily Herald last spring warned 
the Liquor ers’ Association that vic- 
tories gained’ by corrupt methods in the 
Massachusetts Senate this year would 
result, if repeated, in the triumph of 
woman suffrage. Another obstacle is 
the character of some of cur legislators. 
The ter progress attained in Great 
Britain, where unmarried women and 
widows now have the full municipal 
suffrage on the same terms as men, is due 
to the fact that Parliament is composed 
of men of character and responsibility, 
not dependent for their living upon public 
favor. American legislatures contain 
many loyal, honorable men, but also a 


large proportion of another kind. There- | 


fore, we must remain excluded until the 


best men see clearly the need of women | 


in the Government, and rise up in their 


might to demand it, and give us munici- | 


pal suffrage. With that, local option will 


mean prohibition of the liquor traffic in | 


Boston, Fall River—everywhere. Mean- 
while how much we have already gained 
in fifty years, since Lucy Stone began 
her work in Massachusetts! 
laws were so bad for women that I won- 
der how women lived under them. But 
most men were better than theirlaws. For 
nearly fifty years Lucy Stone has asked 
that wives and mothers should have an 
equal right in their children with hus- 
bands and fathers; they have not yet got 
it here, though they now have it in New 
York. But we have had the laws changed 
in some respects. Men cannot do to-day 
what Wendell Phillips told us was done 
formerly. A man who “married a for- 
tune” died. His will left his wife ‘‘the 
$50,000 that was hers before marriage so 
long as she remains my widow, and no 
longer.” Then the census enumerated 
thirteen occupations outside the home; 
now 342. To-day I can hold my earnings 
and dispose by will of one-half of them. 
I can go into business with my husband, 
or with anyone else. I can make leases, 
with his consent. When I was 14 there 
was not a high or normal school for 
women, not a college in the United 
States open to them. ‘To-day most of the 
men’s colleges admit women, and women 
also have colleges of their own, packed 
with students. In Brown University, 
where = were on admitted, the first 
year there were only seven, the next 
fourteen ; then sixty-four; now 343. The 
secretary of the N. Y. State University 
Board of Regents says it seems likely, 
at the rate we are going on, that in the 
next century more women than men will 
duate from our colleges. We have 
already full suffrage in Wyoming and 
Colorado, municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
school suffrage in twenty-two States and 
Territories. A bookseller says he sells 
more abstruse works to women than to 
men. ‘The difference between Anglo- 
Saxon and Oriental civilizations is meas- 
ured by the different position of their 
women. We are to go on to a higher 
level of character and intelligence. Every 
day that we cease to advance we retro- 
grade. Shall we become more civilized 
and more Christian, or more Oriental? 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
At 2 P. M. Henry B. BLACKWELL 


called the meeting to order, and said: 


Mrs. Livermore selected me to preside 
this afternoon, because it is a principle 
with us that the woman suffrage move- 
ment is not a woman’s movement or a 
man’s movement yoy but one in 
which both sexes are equally interested. 
Two weeks ago I stood on the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, nearly 16,000 feet above the 
sea, nearly three miles up in the air, on 
snow six feet deep. I looked off to the 
east for hundreds of miles over a silent 
sea of illimitable plains; north and south 
and west, for hundreds of miles, over a 
wilderness of snow-capped mountains. I 
felt an indescribable sense of physical 
elevation; but of mental elevation also. 
For over that vast landscape I saw only 
great States where woman is politically 
and socially man’s equal. I knew that 
these communities were lifted up, like 
their soil, to a higher level than we oc- 
cupy, and that in the future they will be 
a light set upon the eternal hills as a bea- 
con to all other States and nations. Let 
me introduce to you as our first speaker a 
man who has come all the way from Cin- 
cinnati to address us, and yet who is at 
—— in Massachusetts—Rev. J. W. Ham- 

ton. 


Dr. HAMILTON said: 


The last time I stood upon this platform 
I came to speak in eulogy of the dead; 
to-day I appear in the interest of the liv- 
ing. Hitherto it is historically indispu- 
table that the classes have been arrayed 
against the masses; we have had bitter 
feelings, wars and strikes; the stronger 
preying upon the weaker, lord and master, 
servant and slave, competition everywhere 
and the devil take the hindmost. The 
life of woman bas been involved in the 
struggle. It has been a problem or a 
play. As a play, low comedy or high 
tragedy, equally repugnant to our best 
intelligence and highest moral sense. 
Woman’s influence has been less a sacra- 
ment than an occasion of sin. The world 
has sinned against woman for 6,000 years. 
Now comes a new era—a revolution, not a 
mere evolution. Jesus of Nazareth has 
come to turn and overturn, to set up a 
new kingdom in which dwelleth right- 
eousness. No longer master or slave; 
not competition but codperation; not 
paganism but Christianity. Formerly, 
in this country, slavery controlled pulpit, 
Bible and hired preacher. Every minis- 
ter made his obsequious bow to the pecu- 
liar institution. Times have changed, 
even in the South. Once the black man 
was not regarded as having a human soul. 
When Lorenzo Dow had n preaching 
to a Southern congregation, he went home 
with a friend who felt much aggrieved 
that his slaves had taken part. ‘‘Sam,” 
said he, ‘‘I want no more shouting. Nig- 
gers have no souls.” ‘*Well, Massa,” said 


Then the | 
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Sam, “if nigger have no soul, religion | 


make his body mighty happy.” He felt 
the common thrill that runs around the 
race. So long as the public conscience 
sppeorse of it, slavery was maintained. 
en ideas changed, it went down. God’s 
image, in ivory or in ebony, must go free. 
Has woman a soul? If so, she too must 
be free. No need to ask that question! 
Yet in that very same form of thinking 
lies the objection to her advancement. 
Equality has relation to essence, not to 
accident or condition of being—race, color 
or sex. Fifty years have made a revolu- 
tion in woman’s condition by legislation. 
Parliament has forbidden the employ- 
ment of women in coal mines, where they 
formerly toiled, naked to the waist, drag- 
ging out the coal for the men to sell. In 
olland I have seen an aged woman un- 
loading bricks, and women harnessed with 
a donkey to a cart, dragging vegetables 
through the streets. In my own home I 
once entertained four illustrious Eng- 
lishclergymen. Soon I heard their cham- 
ber doors open, and four pairs of shoes 
were put out. One preacher said: 
‘“*Brother, you’ll have your maid black 
our shots before service.” How long 
could I have a maid in this country on 
those terms? (Laughter.) I know how 
much voluntary drudgery women do. IL 
have had a wife who would gladly under- 
take any task, however menial, to aid me 
in my work. But to do a thing once, or 
to do it all the time, to do it voluntarily, 
or as a matter of compulsion—these are 
different. 

A foreign nobleman asked President 
Linccln: ‘*What is your coat of arms?” 

‘*A pair of shirt sleeves.” 

Another sent in his card, and found 
Mr. Lincoln blacking his boots. ‘*What? 
do you black your own boots ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I like to have my boots shine as 
well as you do.” 

**But I don’t black my own boots.” 

‘*Ah! whose then do you black?” 

The condition of women among us is 
undergoing evolution. Mrs. Livermore, 
as a girl, asked to be admitted to Harvard 
College. 

**No, go and get married.” 

Girls were not allowed to enter our 
schoolhouses 100 yearsago. In Newbury- 
port girls were at first admitted only be- 
fore8 A.M. In Philadelphia, high schools 
for girls were unknown. I belong to a 
church that, even now, denies the right 
to preach to sinners—and women. Miss 
Eastman visited a schoolmate who had 
— beautiful children, all boys. She 
said: 

‘*What a pity one of your children was 
not a girl.” 

One of the boys spoke up: ‘Who'd a 
bin ’er? John wouldn’t a bin ‘er, James 
wouldn’t a bin ’er, Thomas wouldn’t a 
bin ’er, I wouldn’t a bin ’er.”’ 

That wasa relic of life on the Ganges, 
where they drowned girl-babies like kit- 
tens. When once you have settled the 
ethical relation of the sexes, you have 
settled everything. Has woman any polit- 
ical rights? If so, what? I will not go 
back to Plato. Has woman any relation 
to the Government? My sister, you paid 
taxes last year. You are punished for 
crime, and ought to be rewarded for merit. 
You have responsibilities and duties. 
That settles the question. What is a 
vote? An expression of opinion. Our 
laws concerning women are a patchwork 
of inconsistencies. The science of gov- 
ernment is still in its infancy. Scarcely 
two States are alike in conditions of suf- 
frage. One State disfranchises only idiots 
and women; another paupers; another 
men who do not pay a poll tax; another 
men who cannot read and write; all but 
two exclude all women. 

I was in Colorado, too. An eccentric 
fellow nicknamed ‘Old Bridle-bits” was 
a member of the Supreme Court there. 
One of the first persons to antagonize me 
was a young clerk who knew very little. 
a6 Seen woman was present. He 
said : 

**You don’t mean that you are in favor 
of woman suffrage ?”’ 

“Why not? What qualification have 
you that she lacks? Show me a basis of 
attribute or qualification that does not 
exist alike in both sexes?” 

‘*Women don’t want it.” 

‘But suffrage does not rest on a per- 
sonal whim. Men are not all willing to 





some food, be sure that no substitute for 
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Nothing can be substituted for |: 
the Royal Baking Powder | 
and give as good results. 


No other leavening agent will make such 
light, sweet, delicious, | 
If some grocers urge another baking pow- 
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%; profit the other must be a lower cost powder, 
and to cost less it must be made with cheaper 
and inferior materials, and thus, though selling 


wholesome food. 


value to the consumer. 
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vote. In three miles of streets in the 
best localities of New York only thirty 
persons registered and voted at a recent 
election. A bank president said: ‘I am 
going to take my family out of town on 
election day. Boys, go and vote if you 
want to.’ On that theory every man on 
Madison Avenue but thirty should be dis- 
franchised. Woman is an ‘inhabitant’ 
and a ‘citizen’. To take part in govern- 
ment is the duty and responsibility of 
every mature human being.” We need 
more intelligent voters, and the women 
of Massachusetts are 70,000 majority. 
But women might inspire a moral crusade, 
and the immoral class fears woman’s suf- 
frage. Woman is patriotic and interested 
in our future social welfare. When she 
votes, the Scripture will be fulfilled—‘'Be- 
hold I make all things new.” 


Miss E. U. YATES, of Maine, just re- 
turned from holding series of meetings in 
Kansas, said: 


The old astronomical system of Ptolemy 
is set aside, and the old social system is 
also being set aside. Kansas is the bat- 
tle-ground of new ideas. Woman suffrage 
is now under discussion there, yet noth- 
ing new is advanced against it. We meet 
only the same old objections, a thousand 
times refuted. I am not rich, but I offered 
a reward of $1,000 for a new objection, so 
tired did I become of answering the old 
ones. But the conditions of the Kansas 
campaign are peculiar and extraordinary. 
Political feeling is extremely bitter. In 
spite of all she can do, a speaker is likely 
to step on some one’s political corns. 
The suffrage question is seriously compli- 
cated with that of the re-submission of 
constitutional prohibition. This compli- 
cation is no fault of the suftragists. The 
foes of prohibition gathered, in advance of 
the State political conventions,and exacted 
pledges from the leaders of both Republi- 
cans and Populists to ignore the suffrage 
amendment. The German - Americans 
issued a manifesto against it. So, re-sub- 
mission, which means repeal of prohibi- 
tion, and defeat of woman suffrage are 
linked together. It may gratify Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott to know that the Kansas 
liquor dealers are paying for the publica- 
tion of her objections in leading papers of 
the State at so much per inch. Women 
should work in and through all parties as 
far as possible. The Populists welcome 
us warmly; the Republicans a little; the 
Democrats not at all. Under, these cir- 
cumstances we must have a non-partisan 
campaign of our own. In it we need the 
support of the whole United States. If 
the brewers of Massachusetts pour in 
their money against suffrage, as they are 
doing, the friends of temperance should 
contribute to help the amendment. I 
commend the cause in Kansas to your 
er deci and support. As Kansas, by 





her decision, forty years ago, for freedom, 

helped the whole country, so will the suc- 
| cess of the Suffrage Amendment help the 
cause everywhere. In Kansas a larger 
a ag te of men took up arms for the 

nion than in any other State. Let us 
hope for a successful result next Novem- 
ber. 


Mrs. ADELAIDE A. CLARLIN said: 


There is one reason, which has not been 
spoken of, why this subject is especially 
appropriate for an assembly devoted to 
Sunday school and other educational mat- 
ters. It is the fact that we speak for the 
mother sex. However great our interest 
in politics, in silver, tariff or labor, we 
realize that behind all there is another 
and greater question—one which is, in- 
deed, the end of all politics and govern- 
ment. That is the question of the child. 
The great question underlying all others 
in America is whether here we are to 
have homes, not hovels and holes on the 
one hand, or palaces on the other, as in 
the older countries; but homes with the 
right kind of children growing up in 
them. I heard two schoolgirls in the 
street singing, the other evening, “My 
Country ‘tis of Thee,” and my heart 
thrilled with the thought that they were 
so learning patriotism. But I felt that 
there was a deeper patriotism yet in Lucy 
Stone, who used to say, “I cannot sing 
that song; it is not my country yet.” 
When the girls, at twenty-one, try to put 
their patriotism into action, the door of 
the Republic is shut in their faces. Even 








the highly educated women professors of | 


political economy in our coll have no 
right to help as voters in directing the 
course of affairs. Women, in aoeel all 


new things they have attempted, have 
been told they “‘could not” do them. 
But no sooner have they been told this 
than they immediately have ‘“‘gone and 
done” whatever it was, from riding a 
bicycle or teaching a swimming school, 
to climbing the highest of mountains or 
treading unbeaten tracks in Japan or the 
heart of Africa. It is often said, em- 
phatically: ‘‘Why talk so much about 
your rights? Just go and take them!” 
But, certainly, in the matter of suffrage, 
we must talk until the voters will act. 
Not God himself, without a miracle, can 
change the laws of Massachusetts unless 
the men and women of Massachusetts will 
do their part. 

But we have Danny in the fifty years 
of agitation. oman suffrage to-day is a 
question pretty well understood. It is 
admitted on all hands that justice is on our 
side. I saw in & newspaper, lately, a 
whimsical — oy of a man, that the 
evening before he had to listen to a girl 
who sat in a hammock and discoursed for 
an hour on ‘The equality of the sexes 
before the law,” and he said: **The worst 
of it was she was a pretty girl with curly 
hair, and dressed in white muslin with 
a blue sash. If she had been a different 
kind of a girl I could have stood it.” 
Well, I don’t suppose she wished him to 
stand it. But, to-day, just such sweet 
girls, all over the world, are talking 
woman suffrage; charming young ma- 
trons and silver-haired ladies, like Mrs. 
Howe, whom all the country delights to 
honor. Yet we are loftily told that a 
‘thigh political expediency” demands that 
justice in our case should be ignored. 
Now I am not a fanatic, and am willing 
sometimes to compromise. But I have 
yet to hear a plausible argument against 
woman suffrage on the side of expediency. 
As a rule, the disasters of nations have 
not come from yielding to the claims of 
justice, but from ignoring them. I shall not 
especially extol the virtues of women. 
There are fools and knaves among them, 
as among men; and their sins, while less 
brutal, are often far reaching. But evil 
women are not prevented from wrong- 
doing by the lack of a vote. Evil men in 
power know very well how to get the help 
of evil women, and do get it. But good 
women who are in a majority, are made 
oe, and many are feeling it keenly. 

obody need tell me it is for the good of 
this country that Mary A. Livermore and 
Julia Ward Howe should plead in vain 
for the liberties of its women! Let me 
hope that [I may be able to move some of 
you to deeper fee!'ng, to a change from 
such opinion into real conviction, so that 

ou will work for woman suffrage, feel- 
ng that you are thereby, in some degree, 
working for the coming of the kingdom 
of God upon earth. 


Addresses were also given by Mrs. 
Howe and Mrs. Walton. The meeting 
adjourned after uniting in singing the 
old long-metre doxology: ‘'Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” 








WALTER BAKER & CO., of Dorchester, 
Mass., the largest manufacturers of pure, 
high-grade, non-chemically treated Co- 
coas and Chocolates on this continent, 
have just carried off the highest honors 
at the Midwinter Fair in San Francisco. 
The printed rules governing the Judges 
at the Fair, state that ‘One hundred 
points entitles the exhibit to a special 
award, or Diploma of Honor.” The scale, 
however, is placed so high, they say, 
“that it will be attained only in most 
exceptional cases.” All of Walter Baker 
& Co’s goods received one hundred points, 
entitling them to the special award stated 
in the rules. 

a 
241 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 
APRIL 20, 1893. } 
MR. SAMUEL APPLETON: 

My Dear Sir—It am glad to testify to 
the great benefit I have derived from 
wearing boots of your manufacture. 
These [ believe to be constructed upon 
principles accordant with the natural 
torm and movement of the foot, the ar- 
tificial deformity of which is surely one 
of the serious physical evils which accom- 
pany and retard civilization. Yours truly, 

JULIA WARD HOWE. 
> 


THE scrofulous taint which may have 
been in your blood for years, may be 
thoroughly expelled by giving Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. 

> 


BE on hand this week at the closing sale 
of cotton shirt waists at Miss Fisk’s, 44 
Temple Place. 


CLOSING SALE 


OF COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 
At a Great Reduction 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLE PLAC EZ. 


Miss Fisk prefers this sale to carry- 
ing the Waists to another season. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free, 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES 
I WANT A LADY for a partner. 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Will 





Must have 
guarantee to con. 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent, 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. I do not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en- 
terprise. My reason is that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references you 
want. Address Box 34, Harold P. O., 08 
Angeles Co., Cal, 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 


WANTED.—Will young women who are think. 
ing, like myself. of appl ying for positions as teach. 
ers in Foreign Mission Schools, please write me, 
Address, WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, 





Notice.—I desire to find a situation in a small 
family for a perfectly trustworthy American 
woman, where her little boy, two years old, will be 
received with her, Wages $1.50 a week. No ob. 
jection tothe country. Address: Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia,Mass. N. B. No postals answered, 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smallparties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use o camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





' BOSTON 
COUCH 













HIGHEST 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 













-BESTsON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PhTENT soglyLt SHEARS 





-~,& SCISSOWRS. 
cuT— — i i YY, 
THIS OUT MAILTO US WiTP 
$90 & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
~ ONE FULL NICKLED 
: OINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-————— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlowa 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Styes can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 











—_ 


C H. Simonds & Co,, Printers 297 Congress Street, 
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